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Many important amount of $75,996.82 


matters, as usual, 
await the attention 
of the annual 
vention of the United 


States Independent Telephone 


con- 


Association 
that meets in Chicago next week, but spe- 
cial consideration will be given this year 
to the question of telephone financing. 

A number of the state telephone asso- 
ciations are waking up to the necessity of 
safeguarding the financial operations of 
their member companies, and their execu- 
tives will come to the Chicago meeting 
determined to learn all they can regarding 
this vital subject. 

* *+ * * 

The leaders of the Independent group 
realize that, during the prosperous times 
the country is now experiencing, it is easy 
to obtain the capital needed to carry on 
‘the telephone industry—far easier than 
ever before—but they also recognize the 
; fact that this very condition offers a dan- 
\ ger that requires vigilant inspection. What 
they are determined to do, as far as pos- 
' sible, 


sound, conservative lines, to the end that 


is to keep security issues within 
ample capital will be available for future 
operations without the disastrous results 
that follow over-capitalization. 

x* * & * 

It is encouraging to observe that the 
more enterprising state associations are 
losing no time in taking vigorous action 
to prevent unwise financing. The Minne- 
sota Telephone Association in a_ recent 
bulle: in proves that it is actively on the 
job, and that it not only intends to dis- 


Courage inflated prices, but also to protect 


TELEPHONE FINANCING, MAIN ISSUE 
AT THE CHICAGO CONVENTION 


its member companies and insure they get 
what they are entitled to. 

For instance, under date of September 
22, Secretary J. C. 


bulletin to the Minnesota companies : 


Crowley says in a 


“Many inquiries have come into this 
office as to why certain telephone com- 
panies in this state have been made an 
offer for the purchase of their respective 
properties at prices that the officers, who 
have presided over the affairs of these 
companies for years, can not understand. 
We are at a loss to explain what these 
would be purchasers have in mind. 

As an illustration, we know of a prop- 
erty in this state that was appraised in 
November, 1919, by a competent engineer, 
with a reproductive value of $67,819.18, 
and the reproductive value, less deterivra- 
tion, of $55,094.79. Again, during the year 
1924, a well-known appraisal company 
appraised this same property, and in its 
upinion, to reproduce this property would 
require $118,875.24, and the reproductive 
value, less deterioration, was $95,791.87. 

The telephone company herein referred 
to made application to the railroad and 
warehouse commission for authority to in- 
crease its rates during the year 1925. In 
its decision, on the application referred 
to, dated February 27, 1926, the commis- 
sion says it is estimated that the petition- 
ers’ investment in telephone property, as 
of December 31, 1924, was $73,496.82, and 
that a reasonable allowance for working 
capital would be $2,500. 

The amount determined as representing 
the investment as of December 31, 1924, 


$73,496.82, plus an allowance for -vorking 
capital of $2,500, would 


result in an 


upon which to com- 
pute the return, and 
in the opinion of the 
commission, is not 


more than the fair value of the property 
as of that date. Upon further investiga- 
tion, we find that there were net additions 
during the year 1925 of $2,545.80, making 
a total fixed capital account of $78,542.62, 
as of December 31, 1925. 

Notwithstanding that all of these fig- 
ures relative to this property are matters 
of public record, the manager of this tele- 
phone company told your secretary that 
he had an offer of $160,000 for his 
property.” 

sss 2 

This case indicates an attempted infla- 
tion of more than 100 per cent, and is an 
instance of the unwise practice that con- 
servative telephone men aim to prevent. 

A totally contrary situation is also de- 
scribed by Secretary Crowley as show- 
ing that Independent telephone companies 
likewise need protection against those who 
try to buy for less than the property is 
worth. He says: 

“Another case called to our attention 
appears to be not as profitable for the 
stockholders as the story above cited. 

We are advised that in this case the 
prospective purchaser deposited a cash 
amount for an option to purchase the stock 
of this company at $125 per share. Some of 
the stockholders were elated over the pros- 
pect of selling their stock at this price; 
when, as a matter of fact, the stockholders’ 
equity in this company was $162.85 per 
If this deal 
stockholders’ equity of over $17,000 goes 


share. is consummated, the 


te the purchasers. 
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“The old professor was right when he 
We 


favorite, 


said, ‘Some men will never learn.’ 


might even recall Barnum’s 
‘There is one born every minute.’ ” 


* * 7 * 

These two instances plainly show that 
telephone companies need organized advice 
and protection from both angles of the 
financing situation. 

Independent telephone men who have 
worked hard for years building up proper- 
ties whose value is just becoming apparent 
to investors should not be in a hurry to 
first offers made for their 
The 


friendly experts 


accept the 


plants. authoritative opinion . of 


such as association of- 
ficers—should be obtained before deals are 
concluded. 

It is necessary to prevent inflated prices 
for the future safety of the telephone in- 
dustry. It is also essential that the men 
who developed the property during the 
lean years receive fair compensation for 
their labor now that the demand is active. 
x Ok Ok 


Enclosed with the Minnesota bulletin 


was a reprint of the editorial on the 


financing problem which appeared in 


TELEPHONY August 21. Secretary Crow- 


ley’s concluding comment follows: 
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COMING CONVENTIONS. 


Telephone Association of Canada, 
Montreal, Windsor Hotel, October 12, 
13 and 14. 

United States Independent Telephone 
Association, Chicago, Hotel Sherman, 
October 12-15. 


Illinois, Springfield, Hotel Abraham 
Lincoln, November 10 and 11. 


Missouri, Kansas_ City, 
Hotel, November 17 and 18. 


South Dakota, Sioux Falls, January 
13, 14 and 15, 1927. 


North Dakota. March 8, 9 and 10, 
1927. 


Kansas, Manhattan, April 5, 6 and 7, 
1927. 


President 








“Every manager should” read __ this 


editorial to his board of directors, and 


hand a copy to his local banker. By doing 


this you will assist us in stabilizing the 


telephone business, and discourage the 


fellows who are trying to rock the boat. 
This association and its officers fully real- 


ize that there is a need for considerable 


new capital for extensions and improve- 


ments to existing properties in our state, 


and will assist and advise those contem- 


plating such investment along legitimate 
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lines. On the other hand, wherever any 


attempt is made to inflate investments in 


properties for the purpose of taking 


speculator’s profit, we shall use every 


effort to defeat such transactions.” 
kx * * 


No telephone man who can possibly <i 


so should fail to attend the national con- 
vention this year. Somebody must stay at 
home on the job to keep service going, of 
course, but the company executives should 
be in Chicago next week to get in touch 
with their telephone brethren and _ partici- 
pate in the discussion of matters important 
to the industry. 

attend trade conventions 


Those who 


usually have two objects in mind—to 


carry home with them information valu- 


able in their business, and to meet old 
friends and make new ones. Every man 
who attends a national convention goes 


home feeling that the telephone business 
his business—is a big factor in American 
life. That helps him to resume his work 
with an increased enthusiasm and a new 
determination to do his job well. 

This, after all, is the real benefit result- 
ing from trade meetings and makes them 
worth-while. The convention attenders ar« 
successful men in the field 


‘the most 





“All Set” for National Convention 





Annual Convention of Independent Telephone Industry Next Week to Con- 
sider Sound and Conservative Financing Methods—Divisional Conferences of 
Particular Interest—-Independent Pioneers’ Luncheon—The Program Details 


With practically all details taken care 
of, officers of the United States Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association are await- 
ing the opening of the 30th annual con- 
vention to be held at Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago, beginning next Tuesday, October 12, 
and closing Friday. 

As has been previously announced, the 
main topic of discussion at the general 
sessions will be that of financing. There 
has been such great activity in the past 
year, and particularly in the past 
months—partaking in many cases. of 
aspects of “frenzied financing”—that sane 
and conservative discussions of financing 
problems will be especially helpful to the 


few 


entire industry. 

Different phases of financing will be dis- 
cussed by men who have had much ex 
perience in the particular subject assigned 
to them. The speakers are: Herbert R. 
Dorau, assistant professor of economics, 
Northwestern University, and research as- 
sociate in the Institute for Research in 


Land Economics and Public Utilities ; Har- 
old L. 


Beyer, well-known telephone at- 








torney, formerly of Grinnell, Iowa, and 
now a member of the Chicago law firm of 
Potter & Thorne A. 


3rowne, industrial commissioner, Chamber 


Cassels, sentley ; 
of Commerce, Omaha, Neb., formerly a 
and chairman of the Nebraska 
Railway Commission; David F. Houston, 
president of the Bell Telephone Securities 
Co., and vice-president of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., New York. 
of the three 
the association which were organized about 
two years ago will be held on Wednesday 
afternoon, each beginning with a luncheon. 
The accounting division, of which A. C 
Cragg, general auditor of the Tri-State 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., St. Paul, 


member 


Conferences divisions of 


Minn., is chairman, will devote itself te 
discussing and explaining the “Interpre- 
tation of Plant Accounting,” and “The 


Field Hand Book,” which have been com- 
piled and printed by the accounting com- 
inittee and are now ready for 
There will also be an open forum 


distribu- 
tion. 
for the discussion of the accounting ques- 
tions submitted by member companies. 





Stader 
man, chief engineer, Citizens Independent 
Telephone Co., Haute, Ind., will 
preside. These topics will be taken up iot 


At the plant conference, A. L. 
Terre 


discussion. 

“Use of Concrete with Underground 
Conduit”; “Code for Drawing”; “Econ- 
omy of Copper Over Iron Wire”; “Maxi- 
mum Size of Aerial Cable,” and “Unit 
Coal Costs.” 

At the traffic conference the chairman 
will be Chas. C. Deering, president of 
the Iowa Independent Toll Clearing House, 
and secretary of the United States Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association. Papers on 
various traffic subjects will be presented 
by well known traffic men. They are: Sam 
H. Shutt, general superintendent of the 
Texas Distance Telephone Co. 
Waco, Texas; W. I. Howard, traffic sup- 
erintendent, Tri-State Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., St. Paul, Minn.; R. F. Pagels. 
traffic superintendent of the Warren & 
Niles Telephone Co., Warren, Ohio 

The opening day of the convention of 


Long 


Tuesday will be devoted to business. In 
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PROGRAM 


United States Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion, Thirtieth Annual Convention, October 
12-15, 1926, Hotel Sherman, Chicago 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 12, 10:00 A. M. 


Meeting of the Board of Directors of the Association. 
Registration. 
Opening of Exhibits. 


GENERAL OPENING SESSION, TUESDAY, 2:30 P. M. 


Report of Secretary-Treasurer Chas. C. Deering, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Report of Accounting Division by Chairman A. C. Cragg, St. Paul, Minn. 

Report of Plant Division by Chairman A. L. Staderman, Terre Haute, Ind 
Report of Traffic Division by Chairman Chas. C. Deering, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Report of Association’s Washington Office by General Attorney Alfred L. Geiger. 
Appointment of Committees. 

Miscellaneous Business. 


TUESDAY EVENING. 
Dinner for Officers of State Associations, 6:30 P. M. 


GENERAL SESSION, WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 13, 10:00 A. M. 


Annual Address by President F. B. MacKinnon, Chicago. 

“Fundamental Principles of Sound Financing,” by Herbert R. Dorau, Assistant Professor of Economics, 
School of Commerce, Northwestern University; Research Associate in the Institute of Research in 
Land Economics and Public Utilities. 

“Some Legal Phases of Telephone Company Organization and Financing,’ by Harold L. Beyer, Mem- 
ber, Cassels, Potter & Bentley, attorneys, Chicago. 


DIVISION LUNCHEON CONFERENCES, WEDNESDAY, 1:00 P. M. 


ACCOUNTING CONFERENCE—A. C. Cragg, General Auditor, Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., St. Paul, Minnesota, Chairman. 

Discussion and Explanation of “Interpretation of Plant Accounting” and “Field Handbook,” 
which have been compiled and printed by the accounting committee and will be distributed 
at convention. 

Open Forum for Discussion of Accounting Questions Submitted by Member Companies. 


PLANT CONFERENCE—A. L. Staderman, Chief Engineer, Citizens Independent Telephone Co., 
Terre Haute, Ind., Chairman. 
“Use of Concrete with Underground Conduit” “Code for Drawings” 
“Maximum Sizes of Aerial Cable” “Economy of Copper Over Iron Wire” 
“Unit Pole Costs” 
Open Forum for Discussion of Plant Problems Submitted by Member Companies. 


TRAFFIC CONFERENCE—Chas. C. Deering, President, Iowa Independent Toll Clearing House; 
Secretary, United States Independent Telephone Association, Chairman. 
“How Better Operating Methods Pay,” by Sam H. Shutt, General Superintendent, Texas Long 
Distance Telephone Co., Waco, Texas. 

“Central Office Management,” by W. I. Howard, Traffic Superintendent, Tri-State Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., St. Paul, Minn. 

“Analysis of Operators’ Work Time,” by R. F. Pagels, Traffic Superintendent, Warren & Niles 
Telephone Co., Warren, Ohio. 


GENERAL SESSION, THURSDAY, OCTOBER 14, 10:00 A. M. 


“Commission Approval of Public Utility Securities,’ by Thorne A. Browne, Industrial Commissioner, 
Chamber of Commerce, Omaha, Neb.; former Member and Chairman of Nebraska State Railway 
Commission. 

“Telephone Financing,” by David F. Houston, President, Bell Telephone Securities Co.;. Vice-President, 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., New York. 


THURSDAY, 1:00 P. M., PIONEERS’ LUNCHEON AND ENTERTAINMENT. 


Annual Meeting Independent Pioneers Telephone Association. 


GENERAL SESSION, FRIDAY, OCTOBER 15, 9:30 A. M. 


“Telephone Company Taxation,” by Alfred L. Geiger, General Attorney, United States Independent 
Telephone Association, Washington, D. C. 

Discussion of Resolutions and Proposals. 

Reports of Committees. 

General Business. 
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EXHIBITORS AT NATIONAL 


CONVENTION 


Addressograph Co., Chicago. 

American Appraisal Co., Milwaukee. 
Automatic Electric Inc., Chicago. 
Lynton T. Block & Co., St. Louis. 
Bowdle Accounting System, Cerro 

Gordo, Il. 

Carbon Products Co., Lancaster, Ohio. 

Coitey System & Audit Co., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Cook Electric Co., Chicago. 

Copperweld Steel Co., Chicago. 

L. M. Berry & Co., Dayton, Ohio. 

Electric Storage Battery Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

French Battery Co., Madison, Wis. 

. Harrah Mfg. Co., Bloomfield, Ind. 
Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co., Chicago. 
Illinois Electric Co., Chicago. 

Iron Products Co., La Crosse, Wis. 

A. J. Johnson Co., Chicago. 

Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., Chi- 
cago. 

Leich Electric Co., Genoa, IIl. 

Monarch Telephone Mfg. Co., Chicago. 

National Cable Compound Co., Mitchell, 

Ind. 

National Carbon Co., Inc., Long Island, 

N. Y. 

Page & Hill Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Quick Directory Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Reliable Electric Co., Chicago. 

John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., Trenton, 

N. J. 

Runzel-Lenz Electric Mfg. Co., Chi- 
cago. 

Sands Electric Co., North Chicago, III. 

Eugene C. Stacy, Tiffin, Ohio. 

Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., 

Rochester, N. Y. 

Templeton-Kenly & Co., Ltd., Chicago. 
Unique Mfg. Co., Chicago. 
The West Mfg. Co., Abilene, Kans. 








the morning, the directors of the associa- 
tion will meet and discuss the work of the 
year. 

There will also be the annual reunion 
and get-acquainted gathering in the ex- 
hibit rooms and around the registration 
desk. 

The opening session of the convention 
on Tuesday afternoon will be given over 
to the presenting of reports by officers 
and chairmen of association committees, 
covering the work of the year. 

It has been customary for officers of the 
various state associations to hold a meet- 
ing on the afternoon of the last day of the 
convention. This year a departure is made 
from that custom and the meeting will be 
held on Tuesday evening, commencing with 
a dinner at 6:30 o'clock. 

General sessions at which the matter of 
financing will be discussed will be held 
on Wednesday morning, Thursday morn- 
ing and Friday morning. The address of 
President F. B. MacKinnon, which has 
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been a feature of conventions for many 
years, will be delivered at the opening of 
the Wednesday morning session. The mat- 
ter of taxation for telephone companies 
will be discussed by General Attorney Al- 
fred L. Geiger of the association at the 
concluding general session on Friday morn- 
ing. 

As has been customary, Thursday after- 
noon will be given over to the Independ- 
ent Pioneers Telephone Association. This 
is the great social meeting of the conven- 
tion, opening with a luncheon at 1 p. m. 
and followed with an entertainment and 
dancing. 

This year the entertainment will be 
featured with musical numbers by well- 
known stage stars. Fred Hamm and his 
orchestra will furnish music during the 
luncheon and afterward for dancing. 

The celebrated team of radio artists, 
Sam ’n Henry, will present one of their 
mirth-provoking dialogues. The decora- 
tions of tables promise to be most unusual 
and the programs unique. 

The committee in charge of the Pio- 
neer’s luncheon and entertainment has 
been hard at work for more than a month 
and promises that this year’s entertain- 
ment will excell all previous efforts. The 
committee consists of: George W. Rodor- 
mer, chairman; Frank L. Eldridge, O. V. 
Dodge, Carl Schafer, Lyman Q. Trumbull, 
A. D. Boal, and John Jaap. 

Attendance at the convention promises 
to be unusually large, due to the oppor- 
tunity afforded for discussing problems 
that are before many telephone men. The 
program presents many features of great 
value to all branches of the industry and 
attendance at the meeting should pay large 
dividends in results later. 


BOOK REVIEW 


ExpLoriNnG Lire; the Autobiography of 
Thomas A. Watson. 315 pages. 8% ins. 
by 5% ins. Published by D. Appleton & 
Co. New York-London. Price $3.50 net. 

This autobiography portrays the records 
and work of the one man who was most 
closely connected with Alexander Graham 
Bell in the discovery of the telephone. It 
is the intensely interesting narrative of a 
man who, alive to every opportunity, pos- 
sessed of an active mind and unbounded 
energy, and a desire for getting the most 
out of life, has succeeded in carving a 
career for himself that took account not 
only of materialistic success, but of cul- 
tural and spiritual values as well. 

This book gives us intimate revelations 
of Mr. Watson’s life, as he progressed 
from the obscurity of a small Massa- 
chusetts town to world renown and honor, 
and association with the giants of achieve- 
ment. 

The subject matter is not confined, nor 
have the interests in the author’s life been 
narrow. He recounts in one chapter a 
year spent in England with a band of 
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Shakespearean actors. In another chapter 
we are seeing the West and Europ 
through Mr. Watson’s eyes and with him 
glimpsing untraversed by-ways, and re 
ceiving fresh inspiration from his origina! 
reactions to scenes and people as he ex 
plores life. 

Of course, to telephone people, the 138 
pages devoted to the telling of Watson's 
associations and his work in the days just 
prior to and following the invention of 
the telephone are most fascinating. 

The book thrills one with its story of 
varied accomplishment. It is a volume that 
should be found in the library of every 
telephone company—and also in the library 
of every lover of good books. 


New Controlling Company Puts 
Out Preferred Stock Issue. 

New York and Chicago investment 
houses recently offered an issue of 10,128 
shares of Associated Telephone Utilities 
Co., $7 cumulative prior preferred stock 
of no par value at 98 and dividend to yield 
7.14 per cent. 

The Associated Telephone Utilities Co., 
incorporated in Delaware, controls through 
stock ownership a group of public utility 
properties serving without competition a 
total population in excess of 220,000 in 
California, Wisconsin and Illinois. 

The subsidiary companies are engaged 
primarily in the telephone business, oper- 
ating 35,764 stations having toll connec- 
tions with the Bell system. The territory 
served includes Long Beach and San Ber- 
nardino, Calif., Belvidere, Ill., and Mineral 
Point, Wis. 

The Associated Telephone Utilities Co., 
of which Marshall E. Sampsell is presi- 
dent, has no competition in its territory. 
Mr. Sampsell is also president of the Cen- 
tral Illinois Public Service Co., one of the 
so-called Insull properties. 


P. Kerr Higgins Buys Plant at 
Gallatin, Mo. 


Negotiations were recently concluded 
whereby E. O. Turner, manager of the 
Daviess County Telephone Co., Gallatin, 
Mo., sold his interests to P. Kerr Higgins, 
of St. Louis. 

Mr. Turner has been in Callatin about 
four years. Since going to Gallatin Mr. 
Turner and his wife have been identified 
with the best interests of Gallatin, socially 
and religiously. They were active mem- 
bers of the First Baptist church in Galla- 
tin, and will be greatly missed, as ‘they 
could always be depended upon. Mr. 
Turner was also a member of the Rotary 
club, and recording secretary of the Gal- 
latin Young Men’s Christian Association, 
and his fellow-associates regret very much 
his leaving Gallatin. 

Mr. Turner has purchased the telephone 
exchange at Centralia, Mo., and will take 
charge as soon as the exchange can be 
made. 
























Good Will in the Telephone Business 


Seeing Other’s Viewpoint and Giving Even Break Insures Good Will—Employer 


and Employes’ Interests the Same—Employes’ Attitude Determines Public 
Opinion—Third Award, General Division, TELEPHONY’s Prize Article Contest 


Division 


Unquestionably more attention has been 
given by utilities of all kinds during the 
past five years, to such vital matters as 
“public relations,” “good will” and 
“morale” than in any corresponding pre- 
vious period in utility development. None 
of these ideas, however, could truth- 
fully be called new; in fact from almost 
time immemorial it has been said that 
“there is nothing new under the sun.” 

About a year ago I heard a splendid talk 
on an old familiar subject—“Thrift.” The 
speaker, an expert accountant, handled his 
subject in a novel and intensely interesting 
way. In his opening remarks he told a 
story about a college professor who was 
making a verbal criticism of a thesis. 


The professor said to the student who 
was anxiously awaiting “the verdict”: 
“Much of what you have said is true, and 
much you have said is new; but that which 
is new is not true, and that which is true 
is not new.” 

In this article I neither hope nor intend 
to say anything which could by any stretch 
of the imagination be considered as new, 
but it is my sincere belief that all of what 
I say is true. 

More and more the level-headed utility 
men and women of today, not only execu- 
tives and supervisors, but also employes in 
the ranks, are realizing that “the com- 
pany’s” interests and the employes’ inter- 
ests are one and the same. Failure to 
operate on that basis is almost an evi- 
dence of failure to keep up with the times. 


Possibly many telephone employes may 
be more or less “fed up” on such subjects 
as “good public relations”—which after all 
are nothing more or less than “good will” 
—but nevertheless the fact remains that 
there will always be a vital need of the 
very best possible public relations. When 
I say “need,” I wish to emphasize the fact 
that friendly relations with subscribers are 
needed by both company and employes— 
by supervisor and supervised ; because both 
Profit by their existence just as both surely 
lose when cordial relations do not exist. 
As a business magazine recently said, 
“Good-will is something we cannot buy 
in the open market; it has to be earned.” 


We have all come in frequent contact 
with numerous slogans and mottoes, voic- 
Ing some terse sentiment or other about 
“Service,” “Courtesy” or “Good Will”; 
for ex imple: That automobile advertise- 
ment about “winning and holding good- 
will,” the famous slogan of the Rotarians, 


By Harry E. Eldridge, 


who were among the first of the pioneers 
in giving voice and serious consideration 
to such an idea—“He profits most who 
serves best,” a generous and far-sighted 
business creed. There have, of course, 
been countless others: “Say it with cour- 
tesy,” “We aim to please,” “A pleased cus- 

















“No Large Company Can Fully Attain Its 
Objectives,’’ says Mr. Eldridge, “‘Uniess 
Each Part of That Company Does Its 
Share and Is Willing to Give and Take for 
the Good of the Business of the Whole.” 


tomer is our best ad”; that recent Nash 
slogan, “We build on service,” etc. 

What is the answer to all this? Un- 
questionably a realization that these ideas 
have a real appeal to the consumer or 
patron, and that it pays to please, in serv- 
ing. The business world is at last ap- 
parently coming to realize that the good 
old Golden Rule of 2,000 years ago is just 
as true now as it was then; also, that it 
is common sense and good business, as 
well as the only right viewpoint; and, fur- 
ther, that the Golden Rule is by far the 
best of all rules, ancient or modern, and 
the most worth while of any, in or out of 
business. 

If only every business man or woman 
would follow it as an every-day business 
policy ! 

The following advertisement of a fur- 
niture house appeared in the Chicago 
Daily Tribune under date of March 30 of 
this year: 
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Commercial Superintendent, Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 


I Like to Be Waited on by the 
Proprietor. 


Naturally. Almost every shopper feels 
that way about it—because the proprietor 
is interested, not merely in making a sale, 
but in making a steady patron by his cour- 
teous, intelligent and painstaking service. 

It is a frequent comment by our cus- 
tomers that they receive just such courte- 
ous, intelligent and painstaking service, no 
matter which one of our many salesmen 
waits on them. 


This speaks for itself. Personal contact 
with that particular firm has demonstrated 
the truth of the claims made for their 
people. Good will! It can be done! The 
answer? Careful selection, training, per- 
sonal interest and permanent constructive 
supervision ! 

Preliminary to securing the good will 
of the patron toward the firm, the firm 
itself through its management representa- 
tives must first arouse and hold the interest 
and good will of the employes who deal 
with the customers; a sincere desire to 
render a cordial, painstaking service is 
almost sure to follow. 

All of us, in every walk of life, appre- 
ciate being dealt with considerately and 
courteously; as a matter of fact the first 
implies the second. Likewise we all re- 
sent inconsiderate, discourteous treatment ; 
and yet, how long has it been in your own 
individual case, since you were tactlessly 
or discourteously treated, with a conse- 
quent and subsequent loss of your good 
will toward the offending firm or employe? 
Conversely to the old adage, “A company 
is judged by the men it keeps.” 

As telephone people we all know that 
good will is an indispensable asset—a fac- 
tor absolutely essential to the continued 
success of our business. But until the 
public knows the facts, it is not likely to 
give any utility the benefit of the doubt. 
Indeed, we cannot hope for or expect jus- 
tice, a fair deal, without the facts being 
known—and it is our responsibility to see 
that the facts are known. The service in 
all its branches must not only be good— 
the public must know that it is good. 

As in so many other lines of business, 
failure to accomplish our objectives, to 
attain our various goals, is not as a rule 
due to a lack of knowledge, so much as 
to failure to apply the knowledge we 
already have in our daily work; to profit 
by past experience; also to put ourselves 
in the other fellow’s place—to try to see 
his point of view. And until we are ready 
and willing to do that very thing, how 
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can we reasonably expect the other fellow, 
who is also human, to accept our point of 
view or to deal with us as we should like 
to have him? 
An article on “collections” which ap- 
peared in TELEPHONY last year, contained 


a statement that greatly appealed to me. 


It was this: “There are three sides to 
every question—your side, the other fel- 
low’s side, and the right side.” There 


will, of course always be disagreements ; 
we could not progress far if we always 
agreed with each other, but surely we can 
disagree without 
Thinking minds 
another usually sift out the 
the others, which naturally 
leads to agreements that are likely to be 
mutually satisfactory. 

The subject of this article is “good 
will”—it is not selection of employes, nor 
is it supervision, training, or management. 
Time and space will not permit a discus- 
sion of those factors so essential to the 
success of any business. 


disagreeable. 
against one 


being 
which play 
worth-while 


ideas from 


However, it is 
assumed that the selection of new people 
is receiving proper attention—that each 
vacant position is filled just as carefully as 
possible, giving due consideration to the 
needs of the job and to the probable fit- 
ness and qualifications of the prospective 
employe for that job. It is also assumed 
that besides careful selection, proper pre- 
liminary training 


and permanent super- 


vision—constructive supervision—will — be 
given. 

All of those things are, of course, im- 
perative, and any one of them worthy of 
all that has been written or spoken about 
it; but is it not a fact (granting the need 
of the utmost firmness and prompt dis- 
ciplinary action upon occasion) that unless 
the need and value of tact, courtesy and 
cordial relations are kept in mind in con- 
nection with that training and supervision, 


there is something important lacking? 
Also, that as a result of such neglect, 
some part of the management is falling 


short in its particular responsibility? And 
this from the standpoint of service to the 
public—a fair return to the company and 
proper relations with employes. 

The employe’s frame of mind toward 
the job is largely within the control of 
that employe’s supervisor. Besides having 
so great a bearing on the every-day re- 
sults achieved, that mental attitude also 
has a great deal to do with the attitude 
taken by the employe in his or her indi- 
vidual dealings with the public. There- 
fore, after all, the good will, or lack of it, 
between supervisor and supervised, is re- 
flected by the latter when they come in 
contact with the public. 

Is this not an added effective argument 
for careful selection of supervisors? Inci- 
dentally, a moderate amount of deserved 
commendation is always in order; it helps 
to maintain good will between employer 
and employe, besides being an incentive to 
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further <ffort in the company’s interest. 

Much has been written about salesman- 
ship, but altogether too many people seem 
to think that salesmanship concerns only 
the dispenser of food, of merchandise or 


other articles—whether 


necessities, con- 
veniences or luxuries. Such is far from 
the case, however, for we are all sales- 
men. If we are not salesmen of food, 


clothing, automobiles or other things which 
the average citizen of today seems to think 
are necessary to include in his budget, we 
are salesmen of ideas. As such, whether 
employer of employe, it should be a mat- 
ter of considerable concern to us that we 
be able tactfully to persuade the other 
fellow as to the merits of our own ideas, 
our servicé or whatever it is in which we 
may be interested. 

Any salesman of either merchandise or 
ideas is bound to be more successful 
if he has the necessary knowledge of his 
job and if, combined with that knowledge, 
he is tactful and courteous and has a real 
desire to be of service. 
maintaining of 


The creating and 
good will by practicing 
these qualities should be just as much 
in evidence by a supervisor in his dealings 
with subordinates as with superiors. 

It is not my intention to discuss the 
responsibilities or duties of various de- 
partments or employes in rendering the 


best possible all-round telephone service 

















Why I Am in Business. 


For 25 years I have been building a 
business. I have given it all my time 
and thought. I am still giving it all of 
my time and thought and intend to 
keep on doing so. 

I do not know whether I am the 
slave or the master of that business. 
But the big thing is that I do not care 
which, for the job is worth doing as 
either master or servant. 

The job is not only worth doing 
well, but there is great joy in doing it. 
All other considerations aside, the very 
worries and insistent demands on one’s 
mentality and physique are a joy—for 
they are tests, challenges.—H. C. Fire- 
stone. 








to the public, but rather to deal with the 
mental attitude—the frame of mind—of 
the employes who come in such close con- 
tact with one another and also with tele- 
phone subscribers in the furnishing of 
that service. After all, it is these men 
and collectively determine 
public opinion. It is they who actually 
make the public relations, and, may I ask 
if we, as supervisors, are doing all we 
can direct their 


women who 


reasonably to properly 
efforts ? 

There is absolutely no argument about 
the fact that good service and good will 
are basic, insofar as public relations are 
concerned, in the telephone business; fur- 
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ts 


ther, that directly or indirectly, good \yill 


reacts to the benefit of the patron, the 
employe and the company. 


nitely 


Good will ¢-f- 
toward an 
efficient and economical service. 


contributes all-around. 
Since :his 
is so, would it not be inefficiency and ne- 
glect of the most inexcusable kind not t 


take advantage of every possible means of 
seeking out and effectively correcting all 
known causes of ill-will, whether inside or 
outside the organization? 

Good public relations are not achieved 
by any one department or any one division 
of a telephone company, nor are the creat- 
ing and friendly public 
relations exclusively the responsibility of 
any individual or department. — [nci- 
dentally, when any one section of a tele- 
phone 


maintaining of 
one 


considering 
changed practices, which it is hoped will 
improve the efficiency or economy of that 
particular department, an important con- 
sideration should be, and usually is, the 


company is new or 


probable effect which the proposed prac- 
tices will have on the public or the com- 
pany as a whole. 

Net results for the company! 
the important consideration. 


That is 
How would 
contemplated changes affect the company 
as a whole, or the service from the stand- 
point of the subscriber? 

The newest employe, even in the smallest 
organization, no matter what his duties, 
has a responsibility and an opportunity for 
building good will each day. Every tele- 
phone man or woman helps or hurts the 
company each day by his or her individual 
attitude on and off the job. It is simply 
a matter of study, organized effort and 
supervision to ferret out and carry out 
the existing (but at times latent) possibi*. 
ties for real service and building good 
will. 

Those telephone employes who do not 
directly or indirectly meet the public im 
one of the three oft-mentioned contacts 
—“voice-to-voice,” “face-to-face,” or by 
“correspondence”—do have opportunities 
to build good will in their own contacts 
with the other employes and with their 
own friends (who after all are subscrib- 
ers) when off the job. 

Their own work has a bearing—an in- 
fluence, either good or bad—on the work 
of other employes who do meet the public 
Besides, will any thinking deny 
that, for a man to be successful, for him 
to really enjoy his work and his relations 


person 


with his fellow employes, his own relations 
with his company and the public (he being 
a representative of the company) must be 
right? 

With extremely few exceptions, the per 
centage being so low as to be practically 
negligible, men and women selected for 
past and present executive and supervisory 
positions of both major and minor impor- 
tance, have usually come up through the 
ranks. And who is in a better position 
than the man or woman who efficiently 
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handles a specific kind of telephone work, 
to know the opportunities there are in that 
particular work for pleasing or displeasing 
the public? 
that future 


Is it unreasonable to assume 
supervisors and department 
heads will also be chosen from men and 
women now in the ranks? And would it 
be too much to expect that, if a carefully- 
planned effort were made through joint 
management-employe conferences to locate 
such employes, they could make definite 
practicable recommendations of value for 
use by the men and women engaged in 
their particular kind of work? 

How long would it take a selected com- 
mittee of loyal, efficient men or women 
engaged in any branch of telephone work 
to agree on certain detinite things which 
they and their fellow workers could do 
as their specific contribution toward better 
public relations? Even if only a few sim- 
ple definite ideas were agreed upon and 
tactfully put up to each group of employes 
who come in contact with the public, it 
would soon be a matter of habit for the 
majority of those employes—assuming a 
moderate amount of intelligent follow-up 
—to do and say the things that just nat- 
urally make for good will and friendly 
relations. 

Aiter all, it is when such things as tact- 
iul, courteous service and other attentions 
so appreciated by the average patron, are 
performed naturally and unobtrusively, as 
a part of daily routine and not with 
acclaim, that they have the most lasting 
and telling effect. So I ask, why not as a 
management-employe proposition, work out 
plans whereby 
able and 
ideas to please 


those employes who are 
willing to helpful 
the telephone-using pub- 
lic, will be given more of an opportunity 


to do so? 


contribute 


Those men and women who have the 
right idea, those who are interested and 
loyal, would, when such plans had been 
properly put up to them, probably ex- 
ceed what was expected or even hoped 
for; and those of the other type would 
not he of any less value than they were 
before. The latter, by the way, should be 
replaced if after being given an oppor- 
tunity to change their attitude, do not 
mend their ways. 

The principle involved is just the same, 
and could successfully be applied to any 
group of employes in any department or, 
in fact. to individual employes, even in the 
smallest company. I have in mind repair- 
men, installers, collectors, solicitors, coun- 
ter clerks, local and toll operators, infor- 
mation operators, repair clerks and all 
the othors, no matter how high up or how 


far down they may be in the organization. 
Each jas innumerable chances daily, to 
build «:) or tear down good will. Are 
those chances fully realized? Are 


they being taken advantage of ? 
Just think of the potential 
Value, is yet unthought of, 


ideas of 
which are 
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probably just waiting—in some cases eag- 
erly hoping—for an outlet, for an oppor- 
tunity for expression; for the ear of a 
sympathetic 
with whom to talk it over. 


interested superior, perhaps, 

In some departments I would go so far 
as to suggest the preparation of a care- 
fully thought out list of suggestions for 
various sections of that department in the 


form of ‘“Do’s and Don'ts,’ “Things to 








This Georgia Telephone Man Ap- 
preciates “Telephuny.” 

F. P. Linden, of the Hart County Tele- 
phone Exchange, which operates 180 miles 
Hart 
headquarters at 


of lines in county, Georgia, with 
Hartwell. 


subscription renewal check, and says: 


sends in his 


“There is absolutely nothing that a te!e 
phone man buys from January 1 to Decem- 
her 31, that he gets as much for his money 
as he does in your telephone journal- 
and still some of us will fool around and 
not pay our. subscriptions promptly! | 
think TreLepHoNy has improved 100° per 
cent since | first began taking it.” 

Manager Lindcn runs his exchange on 
a business basis. In his letter head appears 
this line: “When bills are not paid promptly 
the service will be discontinued in every 
case.” 





do and not to do,” “Things to say and not 
to say.” This partly to help bring about 
a more efficient, economical handling of 
the work, but more especially as a prac- 
tical every-day means of building and 
holding the good will of the telephone 
user. 

In connection with this suggestion the 
criticism may be made “Oh let us talk 
positive things, constructive ideas; let us 
work on the 
‘Dont’s’.” 


ple would undoubtedly advocate, contend- 


‘Do's’ and torget the 


Well, that is what many peo- 


ing that emphasis on the negative side of 
things is psychologically wrong: but is 
there any one of us who at some time 
or another has not keenly appreciated a 
certain clearly-marked detour sign or some 
other timely warning—an emphatic 
“don't,” as it were? 

Many of us have enjoyed carefully- 
prepared, effectively-presented sketches put 
on by utility employes to illustrate the 
right and wrong ways of serving the pub- 
lic. These frequently carry a “punch,” a 
valuable lesson which lasts and which 
justifies the thought that at times there is 
a real value in calling attention to the 
wrong side, the 


wrong way of doing 


things. So much for the employes’ part 
in building good will. 

Now to get back to teamwork betwcen 
departments. One man cannot make a 
football team or a baseball team or any 
other team—but one man can wreck “a 
team,” and one employe or one department 


can seriously injnre the reputation of an 
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organization which it has taken years of 
hard work to build up 

Is there not a chance that at times, cer- 
tain individuals are so short-sighted they 
do not realize that if all employes were to 
follow their particular system they would 
eventually be their own undoing? Also 
that the maintaining of cordial relations 
and good will with other employes is not 
only desirable but expected? 

When there is a noticeable lack of re- 
sults due to employes not pulling together, 
not working toward a common goal, let us 
not forget that sooner or later that lack 
of teamwork is sure to be reflected in the 
service the public gets; also that in turn 
this shows up in a lack of public good will 
and confidence, so that in the end it is 
both the public and the company who pay. 

The United States Supreme Court has 
defined good will as being “the disposition 
of the pleased customer to return to the 
place where he has been well treated.” 
Without changing the spirit of that fa- 
mous decision in any way, the wording of 
it could be changed very easily to bring 
out the idea that “good will within an 
organization is a ‘boomerang’ of a very 
desirable sort in the every-day dealings 
between fellow workers.” 

No one department of any large utility 
represents the whole company, and no in- 
dividual is greater than his department 
or company. All departments must pull 
together, if the over all company results 
are to be what they should be. It is obvi- 
ously to the interest of the employes, as 
well as of the management, that those 
results be harmoniously obtained and that 
they be the very best possible. 

I wonder if in some of the various utili 
ties, which are so frequently made up of a 
great many departments and which often 
employ thousands of employes, there is not 
a need of what might be termed a co- 
committee or 


ordinating official who 


would have the time and whose re- 


sponsibility would be to synchronize, to 
supervise or “harmonize,” the objectives 
of the various parts of his company? To 
do even more in the future than may have 
been done in the past, in order that the 
various department objectives would so fit 
in, so interlock with one another as to 
definitely accomplish satisfactory  all- 
around company results? 

Without such 


hand, might there not at times be danger 


guidance or governing 
of a serious loss in efficiency—a real loss 
in revenue or waste in €xpense, and an 
In the 
interests of good, all-around company re- 


actual working to cross purposes? 


sults, the attaining of a common goal (effi- 
ciency and economy), all utility inter-de 
partment relations should be cordial; so 
also should the intra-department relations 
Good-will within and throughout an or 
ganization might well be made an impera 
tive objective. 

No part of an organization should be 
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“sufficient unto itself”; the success and 
well being of the organization as a whole 
should be considered first, last and always. 
Unless the broad, farsighted and funda- 
mentally sound policies of utility execu- 
tives—policies which are carefully thought 
out by men of vision, men of big calibre, 
and which are designed for the very best 
interests of the public, the employe and 
the utility itself—are actually carried out 
by the employes who must necessarily put 
them into effect, the utility concerned, I 
believe, cannot render service in its broad- 
est sense; nor can it achieve the desired 
success or needed measure of public good 
will, 

No really broad company objectives or 
policies can, consciously or unconsciously, 
be subordinated to the necessarily narrower 
objectives of one department, without real 
injury to the business as a whole. And 
should it not be imperative that the good 
of the company—the good of the industry 
as a whole—be the first and chief concern, 
and: that department or individual objec- 
tives be so modified that they will dove- 
tail into the wise, overall company 
objectives ? 

“Service to the subscriber,” “Results for 
the company,” “Results for the industry,” 
are the paramount goals. Those objec- 
tives and only those should be considered. 
There should be no false or theoretical 
economies, ultimately expensive economies, 
which make a good showing for some one 
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part of a utility at the expense of an- 
other or of the business as a whole. 

Is it not a fact that good will and cor- 
dial relations are bound to lead to better 
understandings and a better appreciation 
of mutual problems, also to more frank 
discussions and, therefore, to more un- 
selfish and careful consideration for the 
other fellow and his point of view? All 
of these naturally result in better all- 
round decisions and agreements. 

I do not for a moment wish to imply 
that everything can always be smooth sail- 
ing or that satisfactory results should be 
sacrificed merely to keep relations cordial, 
but rather that, through the use of good 
judgment and tact, the expected and neces- 
sary success can be achieved under ordi- 
nary circumstances without friction or ill 
will. If in rare cases it should become a 
choice between good will on the one hand, 
and doing what is for the best interests of 
the patron and the company on the other, 
then, of course, there should be only one 
answer ; and, unfortunately under such cir- 
cumstances, that should not be “good 
will.” 

No large company can fully attain its 
objectives unless each part of that com- 
pany does its share and is willing to give 
and take for the good of the business. 

Are there any objectives, company or 
departmental, more vital than “satisfactory 
service to the public; service which defi- 
nitely satisfies and pleases” and “a fair 
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and proper return to the company?” Com- 
pany objectives will stand this test; they 
are established with those ends in view. 
Is it then unreasonable to demand as much 
of departmental objectives? 

For many years Cleveland probably had 
as great a baseball team of individual 
stars as was ever brought together in one 
club, but that city went a long time before 
its team finally won a pennant. When it 
did, the statement was made in one of the 
papers that “the teamwork and all-around 
good fellowship that year was by far the 
best in history.” 

When we all have vision and are willing 
to do “what is best for the ship” for the 
company as a whole, to cheerfully sacrifice 
individual play for team-play—then and 
only then, shall we be doing ourselves and 
our company full justice. Then and only 
then shall we be able to render a maximum 
service. 

An honest effort to clearly see the other 
fellow’s point of view and to give him an 
even break, or better, is almost sure to 
gain his good will. It will thereby secure 
more consideration for your point of view 
or mine, in our combined efforts to render 
a service that is truly efficient and reason- 
ably economical. 

Thus and in no other way can we fulfill 
to the utmost, our individual and collec- 
tive responsibilities to the great American 
telephone-using public, to “our company,” 
and one another as employes. 


Florida Storm Causes Peculiar Fire 


Although Indirect Result of Florida Storm, Brief Fire on Main Frame of St. 
Petersburg Exchange Causes Greatest Damage of Hurricane to Peninsular 
Company’s System—Record Achievement of Employes in Restoring the Service 


By A. P. Cooke, 
General Commercial Superinicndent, Peninsular Telephone Co., Tampa, Fic 


As an anti-climax to the hurricane which 
swept over portions of South Florida, the 
entire St. Petersburg exchange of the 
Peninsular Telephone Co. went out of 
service at 1:15 o’clock on the morning of 
Monday, September 20, when the main 
distributing frame, holding 9,000 pairs of 
conductors, was entirely destroyed by fire 
and 10,000 telephones in that city were put 
out of commission. 

So far as known, the first was caused 
when an electrical current from an out- 
side source “arced” across the frame in 
three places. Despite the diligent efforts of 
a night watchman in using all the fire ex- 
tinguishers at his command, it gained 
headway with such rapidity that it was 
necessary to summon the fire department. 

Then followed what is believed to be a 
record-breaking achievement in restoring 
service, for on the following Monday, 
seven days after the disaster, St. Peters- 
burg telephone users were again dialing 
their calls, and in a few hours after the 


“cut-over,” service was declared to be 90 
per cent complete. Just how this was ac- 
complished is an interesting story of men, 
materials and organization. 

Even though the St. Petersburg fire 
was an indirect result of the storm, it was 
the greatest storm damage suffered by the 
Peninsular company in its territory on the 
west coast of Florida. 

Actual other damage was relatively 
slight, in comparison to the devastation 
wrought on the east coast, and aside from 
the fire, the only appreciable loss sustained 
by the Peninsular company was to its 
6,000 miles of long distance lines in six 
counties. After a thorough inspection of 
all lines by John F. Vaughan, toll line 
superintendent, the damage was found to 
be negligible, and within 36 hours prac- 
tically all of the circuits were restored 
to normal. 

The Peninsular Telephone Co., of which 
W. G. Brorein is president, has its head- 
quarters in Tampa, and operates in 18 


south Florida cities. Tampa is its largest 
exchange, having upwards of 22,000 sta- 
tions, served from four automatic central 
offices. 

St. Petersburg, with 10,000 stations, is 
the second largest property. The auto- 
matic system there was placed in opera- 
tion on November 14, 1925, in a handsome 
and commodious four-story _ building, 
erected especially for that purpose. The 
growth of the St. Petersburg exchange is 
typical of telephone growth in Florida, for 
when this property was purchased by the 
Peninsular company in 1923, there were 
less than 3,000 stations there. 

With the inauguration of the automatic 
system in St. Fetersburg, there came 4 
general rebuilding of the entire exchange 
plant, in which many extensions were com- 
pleted and a large portion of the outside 
plant placed underground. Its ability to 
withstand the Florida “rainy seasons,” and 
the heavy winds which are usually felt 0” 
the gulf coast in September and October, 
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is evidenced by the fact that at the height 
of the tropical hurricane on September 
17-19, there were less than 500 telephones 
out of order. 

Then, early on the Monday morning 
when the storm clouds had begun to clear, 
the night switchman, Van B. McKibbon, 
heard a sharp hissing noise on the main 
frame, and on reaching this particular part 
of the switchroom, saw flames bursting 
from three places. One by one he ex- 
hausted the fire extinguishers at hand, 
and when he saw that the fire was getting 
beyond control, sent word to the night 
chief operator, on the floor below, to sum- 
mon George H. Schlegle, chief switchman, 
whose residence was next door. Mr. 
Schlegle heard the shouting and within a 
few moments he arrived, half-clothed, in 
the switchroom to find McKibbon un- 
conscious from the smoke and fumes. 

Removing him to fresh aif, Schlegle 
ran to a fire station two blocks away and 
summoned help. The presence of mind of 
the fire department in using chemicals only 
to extinguish the flames undoubtedly saved 
the exchange from further loss; but even 
though the fire was put out before all 
terminal blocks and protector heads had 
been destroyed, the damage from the chem- 
icals was so complete as to render the en- 
tire frame and 90 cables a total loss. 

While the fire was still in progress, 
Local Manager O. F. Fraze had arrived 
at the exchange building. By means of a 
magneto test set, he obtained a long dis- 
tance connection with Tampa, and outlined 
the situation to A. B. Jordan, general plant 
superintendent of the Peninsular company. 


Before daybreak, emergency crews and 
material were on their way to the “Sun- 
shine City” to effect as speedy a restora- 
tion as possible. By daylight, inspection 
showed that fully two-thirds of the main 
frame terminals, including all cross-con- 
nections, had been destroyed, and with that 
all means of identification on the terminal 
blocks had been wiped out. Except for 
the ceiling being damaged, a few windows 
broken, window frames charred and a coat 
of grime over most of the switchroom, 
there was no serious damage to the build- 
ing, and except in a few minor instances, 
the automatic equipment was not harmed 
at all 

St. Petersburg was not entirely without 
telephone service, for early on the morning 
of the fire, Local Manager Fraze suc- 
cceding in hooking up temporary loops 
from the long distance switchboard to pub- 
lic telephone pay stations in four strategic 


locati is in the city. These were for long 
distance calls only, and the availability of 
that 


service was very much appreciated 
by the St. Petersburg public. 
On ‘ncoming long distance calls to St. 


Peters'iirg parties, the company provided 
M€sser cr service without cost, and under- 
took t) summon called parties and direct 
them { 


the nearest public telephone. 
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Kind Words from Some of “Te- 
lephony’s” Subscribers. 


In remitting for renewal of its subscrip- 
tion the Sheridan-Williamina Telephone 
Co. of Sheridan, Ore., says: 

“Don’t fail to keep on sending TELEPH- 
ony. We would rather lose one of our 
operators than TELEPHONY.” 

A paragraph in a letter from E. D. 
Selmser of Freeport, Tex., enclosing 
check for his subscription, says: 

“TELEPHONY is the oldest publication I 
take, and it is just as interesting to me as 
it was the first time I received it. It is 
the one magazine I always look for each 
week, I thank you for the pleasure I get 
out of your journal.” 

Claude A. Manley, of Detroit, Mich., a 
new subscriber, writes: “You surely are 
getting out a great paper covering the 
field of telephony.” 

J. S. Briggs, secretary of the Fayette 
County Mutual Telephone Co. at Fayette, 
Iowa, writes to the point: 

“Herewith our check to pay our sub- 
scription another year. We need TELEPH- 
ONY.” 








“Three weeks!” was the first prediction 
for the restoration of service, which, an 
hour or so afterwards, was shortened to 
two weeks. With the emergency organiza- 
tion completed, relief workers brought 
from other exchanges, and practically the 
entire general engineering staff, automatic, 
maintenance forces and_ cable-splicing 
crews from Tampa on the scene, a positive 
limit of ten days to complete the job was 
set. 

More than 200 workmen, from all walks 
of telephone life, toiling 12-hour shifts, 
finished it on the seventh day! 

Almost hourly, motor trucks drove up to 
the doors of the telephone building with 
supplies, tapping the stores and resources 
of the Peninsular company, which were un- 
usually complete, in keeping pace with the 
telephone growth in Florida in the past 
two years. 

Tampa, Bartow and Bradenton furnished 
nearly 1,000 feet of 200-pair wool cable. 
Clearwater sent more than a mile of 
switchboard cable; Lakeland furnished 
enough terminal blocks to rebuild the out- 
side of the frame; while the general ware- 
house in Tampa provided miles and miles 
of “jumper wire,” protector heads, fanning 
strips and the countless item: that go to 
make the cable distributing system com- 
plete. 

Within a few hours General Plant Sup- 
erintendent Jordan had his forces com- 
pletely organized to work in 12-hour shifts. 
Under Mr. Jordan’s supervision, the resto- 
ration program was divided into three 
general groups, and the program was car- 
ried to completion with only slight devia- 
tions from the original plan. 
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Outside plant work and the running, 
splicing and testing of new cables was 
under the direction of Chief Engineer V. 
E. Furnas. Inside plant work, consisting 
mainly of re-cabling the automatic switch- 
ing units, was placed in the hands of 
Equipment Engineer Victor Hensel. Re- 
habilitation of the main frame and a clean- 
up of the automatic equipment was done 
under the direction of Supervisor of Ex- 
change Equipment P. F. Sigmans, assisted 
by Chief Switchman Schlegle of St. 
Petersburg. 


The important work of supplying dupli- 
cate cable records and the thousand and 
one items of local information was ex- 
ceptionally well-handled by Local Man- 
ager Fraze who, a few hours after the 
restoration program was underway, had 
provided everything necessary for the test- 
ing and identification of the entire cable 
plant. 


Under the general supervision, the de- 
tailed organization supervision was as fol- 
lows: 


Cable splicing: Foreman Tom Vest, 
Tampa. 

Cable testing: Foreman Roy Pierce, St. 
Petersburg. 

Outside plant maintenance: C. D. 


Druckinmiller, plant engineer, St. Peters- 
burg. 

Cable fanning and lacing: E. E. Survant, 
installation foreman, Tampa. 

Inside wrecking and salvaging: George 
L. Petitgout, engineer, Tampa. 

Inside cable _ installation: 
Simonson, chief installer, Tampa. 

Inside toll cable installation: H. D. Con- 
ley, engineer, Tampa. 

Inside toll testing: V. J. Kelly, traffic 
engineer, Tampa. 

Cross-connection wiring: George C. 
Bennett, chief switchman, Tampa. 


Bernard 


By Tuesday morning, 24 hours after the 
fire, a good start had been made. The en- 
tire steel work of the main frame had been 
cleaned and painted. Everyone of the 
9,000 pairs entering the main frame had 
been un-spliced from the damaged wool 
cables, bunched according to blocks, and 
held ready for block tests. Some 60-odd 
switchboard cables, which had also been 
damaged, had been identified, removed, 
and new cables cut, tagged, and to a large 
extent, connected to new fanning strips. 

By Saturday morning, five days later, 
practically all of the outside cables had 
been spliced and tested and hooked to the 
proper lugs on the terminal blocks. Sunday 
saw the protector heads restored and the 
work of running new jumpers to more 
than 7,000 lines commenced. 

Early Monday morning, with much of 
the cross-connections complete, the main 
battery was cut in for a test of the auto- 
matic apparatus, which disclosed that noth- 
ing had been damaged, but that a com- 
plete clean-up was advisable. Before noon 
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more than 400,000 contacts had 
been cleaned and adjusted. 

Promptly at 1 o'clock Monday, the main 
battery was cut in again, picks removed 


Monday 


from the master switches, a few test calls 
made, and everything seemed to be all 
right. 

Joy reigned in the telephone building as 
the lines went back into service, automatic 
switches buzzed and whirred, and _ tired 
and sleepless switchmen and cable testers 
breathed a long collective sigh of relief. 

A force of ten young women, loaned 
temporarily from the long distance oper- 
ating room, began the calling out on all 
lines, both for testing and advisory pur- 
poses. 

Service could not, of necessity, be 100 
perfect, for damage that had 
been done by the storm was yet undetected 


per cent 


at the time of the “cut-over” and could 
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not be cleared entirely for several days 
after service was restored. 

Evidence that St. Petersburg’s telephone 
users were exceedingly anxious to resume 
the use of their service was apparent on 
all sides. Subscribers, on hearing the mes- 
sage, “Your telephone is now in service,” 
were boundless in their joy; and as if to 
make sure that a practical joke was not 
being played, proceeded to make calls in 
greater number than the normal traffic 
load. 

During the time that service was out. 
a series of announcements were published 
in the loca! newspapers, informing sub- 
scribers and the public of the day-to-day 
progress of the restoration program. 

Public praise for the work of the St. 
Petersburg fire department and_ public 
thanks to the subscribers in St. Peters- 
burg and to the telephone workers, was 
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voiced in a statement by Carl D. Brorein, 
vice-president and general manager of tie 
company, who said: 

“As most of our subscribers know, tix 
work of rebuilding the destroyed portion 
of our St. Petersburg system has been a 
tremendous undertaking. What normally 
might require weeks was done in record- 
breaking time. 

It could not have been done as rapidly 
if the company had not possessed the ma- 
terial in reserve; nor without the splendid 
work and loyalty and perseverance of the 
men engaged in the task. Their spirit of 
service and willingness has been an inspir- 
ation, and the entire telephone organiza- 
tion is proud of them. 

To our fe'low 
workers, and to the St. Petersburg fire 
department, we again publicly express our 


subscribers and our 


eratefulness in a time of stress.” 


‘Town Stops Talking—Only for Week 


St. Petersburg, Fla., Without Telephone Service for Week as Result of 20- 
Minute Main Frame Fire Which Destroyed Installation Work of Two 
Months— Vivid Story of Rewiring Main Frame and Restoring Service in Week 


The fury of the storm which lashed the 
east coast of Florida recently and which, 
with cyclonic speed, traveled across the 
state and caused untold damage to many 
of the towns and cities on the west coast, 
had entirely abated in St. Petersburg when 
suddenly, shortly after midnight on Sun- 
day, September 19, a fire broke out on the 
main distributing frame in the Peninsular 
Telephone Co.’s exchange in that city. 

Spreading out in giant V-shape, the 
flames quickly melted the soldered connec- 
burned the blocks to a 


tions, terminal 


By E. I. Campbell 


crisp, and tired the cable insulation. With- 
in five minutes from the first flash, the 
10,000 telephones in St. Petersburg, known 
as the “Sunshine City,” were out of serv- 
ice. For almost 20 minutes the flames 
raged destruction at an estimated cost of 
more than $1,000 per minute. 

The fire started when a high voltage 
electric current, estimated at not less than 
500 volts, came into the exchange from 
an undetermined source and in a single 
flash it undid the work of months. The 
bolt of fire which crossed the distributing 


















































The Main Distributing Frame in the St. Petersburg, Fla., Exchange of the Peninsular 
Telephone Co. After the Burned Terminal Blocks Had Been Removed. s 


irame melted down the 9,000 conductors, 
so that about 18,000 wires leading out 
from the exchange to all parts of the city 
were put out of commission. 


Fortunately the damage stopped at the 
distributing frame. With the exception of 
a light deposit of soot and finely-powdered 
plaster and, in a few places, signs of cor- 
rosion caused by the chemical fumes, the 
selector and 
unharmed. 


connector switches were 
So intense was the heat of the flames, 
as they raged destructively over the main 
frame, that the steel window casings in 
the wall behind the frame were burned 
and twisted before the flames could be 
extinguished. 
Before dawn an S. O. S. had been 
flashed to the other towns and cities which 
the Peninsular company operates on the 
West Coast. More than 200 workers— 
cable-splicers with their helpers, trouble- 
switchmen, installers and con- 
forces—responded; and _ they 
reached the scene of the fire and started 


shooters, 
struction 


the monumental task of restoring service 
for the largest winter resort on the gulf 
coast of Florida before noon. 

Automatic Electric Inc., of Chicago, 
which installed the automatic exchange in 
St. Petersburg in the summer and carly 
fall of 1925, required two months to set 
up and wire the main distributing frame. 
In five minutes, the installation work of 
two months was entirely destroyed: and 


with the destruction came the task oi re 
wiring the frame and restoring s rvice 
with the least possible delay. 

Emergency connections with the police 
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und fire departments of the city and with 
the new physicians’ exchange were made 
within 24 hours. Long distance service 
to all points was also established on mag- 
neto lines through the emergency use of 
pay stations at a few hotels and in the 
lobby of the telephone building. 

Working day and night, sometimes for 
18 and 20 hours without sleep, the tele- 
shone forces worked clearing away the 
debris, removing the burned-out terminal 
jocks, applying a coat of aluminum paint 
to the frame, and making ready for a 
long siege of many hours of painstaking 
work which loomed ahead. 

Within 24 hours from the time oi the 
ire, the repair work, under the direction 
yi engineers from the company’s head- 
juarters in Tampa, was efficiently organ- 
ized and proceeding smoothly, 

One group did nothing but “skin” 
switchboard cable wires; another group, 
the “cable lacers,” matched up each par- 
ticular pair and fanned them out into 
forms to be soldered to new terminal strips 
ior the main frame. 
spent long hours “skinning” wires of the 
600-pair lead cable which was spliced into 
service to replace that damaged by the 
fire. 

Tuesday and Wednesday the switch- 
room was redolent with the odor of boiling 
paratin and solder, as the cable-splicers 
carried on the job of making the splices 
jor 11 sections of 600-pair wool insulated 
cable—a total of 6,600 pairs or 26,400 
soldered connections. 


Still another group 


Late on Thursday it was possible to 
start running the hundreds of new jump- 
ers—3,500 in all—which were needed to 
replace those demolished by the flames. 
From Thursday to Sunday all the new 
jumper wire was run and the subsequent 
14.000 soldered connections made. 

On Sunday, September 26—a week from 
the night of the disaster—the switchroom 
was agog with activity. Although tired 
and worn from a long week of work, with 
just enough sleep to keep them going, the 
whole crew worked with renewed vigor, 
ior at last the toiled-for aim began to 
loom into view, and the hopeful word was 
passed around that on the morrow all 
would be in readiness to cut the frame 
back into service. 

Standing shoulder-to-shoulder, with just 
toom cnough to move the elbows, scores 
i busy hands were occupied with cutters 
and pliers. Snip, twist—snip, twist; with 
short, deft movements, the jumper wire 
was bared and made fast to the posts on 
the terminal blocks. Pair-by-pair, block- 
by-block, the jumpers were connected. 
Farther along down the frame, sitting on 
the floor and working between the legs of 
those standing at their work, the testmen 
called through to the cable men on the 

utside for o. k.’s on the lines. 

“Try 34, pair one.” 

“All right. Try pair two.” 
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Connecting the New Jumpers and Testing the Cable. 
Worked Night and Day to Restore Service After the St. 


“Hello! Hello! Try the other side.” 
“Hello! All right. Now the next one.” 
“Forty-four—double A—” 

Sounding like football signals but mean- 
ing much more, the work went. steadily 
onward. 

“All O. K. in 42 except that 25 pair.” 

“What about the KK can on 37?” 

“Hello! Hello!—” 
and twist. 


Snip and twist, snip 
On a temporary scaffolding overhead, 
other nimble fingers, aided by soldering 
irons, were putting the finishing touches 
on the jumper connections. 

The last wrinkles being 
ironed out. Strewn on the tables all 
through the room were selectors and con- 
nectors being carefully cleaned with cot- 
ton-covered connector-bank cleaning tools 
until every trace of dust or soot had 
disappeared. 

“Hello! Hello! 
now ?” 

“All right! Now try pair three 

“Bud, go out and get a half-dozen boxes 
of toothpicks.” 

“All right! Now try pair four—” 

“Send the janitor up here right away—” 
“Hello! Hello! All right’ 

3y Monday, September 27, all was in 
readiness, and the breathless expectancy 
which attended the initial cutover of the 
St. Petersburg automatic exchange in 
November, 1925, was again realized. But 
this time it carried with it a greater thrill, 
for the restoration work had been accom- 
plished within one week, when even the 
most optimistic had declared that at least 
two weeks would be required to complete 


hour were 


What pair are you on 


Part of the Loyal Crew That 

Petersburg Fire. 

it. Inemergencies telephone folks “are there.” 
For a week the busy city of St. Peters 

burg had experienced a throw-back of 50 

years. Many of the older residents re- 


member well the days when telephones 
were quite unheard of—and the younger 
generation had 


their 


their first taste of how 
lived without this 
means of communication. For one short 
week, no telephone bell summoned a flap- 
per to listen to her sheik’s “line.” For 
seven days St. Petersburg did very little 
talking to unseen 


grandparents 


friends and acquaint- 
ances. 

The accident which befell the St. Peters- 
burg telephone system is not a common 
one. There are but rare instances in the 
history of telephony of similar happenings 
Perhaps more rare in the annals of tele 
phone disasters is the speed with which 
service was restored. 

It was decidedly unfortunate that such 
an accident should occur in St. Petersburg 
ou the day following the hurricane, espe- 
cially since the local system served so well 
when other telephone systems in the state 
were badly crippled by the gale. 

Carl D. Brorien, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Peninsular Telephone 
Co., paid a high tribute to the efficiency of 
the St. Petersburg fire department in its 
work in extinguishing the flames in the 
exchange. The firemen, he said, used ex- 
ceedingly good judgment in the use of 
their apparatus, especially where the mis- 
use of chemical extinguishers, or a stream 
of water, could do more harm to the deli- 
cate switching apparatus than was done 
by the fire. - 








Another Letter from the Wilderness 


Old Subscriber of TELEPHONY, ‘‘Being a Financer Now Like I Wrote You 






About,”” Expects to Attend the National Convention Next Week—‘‘Maybe If 
I Go I Can Put Over a Big Merger, Like Everybody Else Is Doin’,’”’ Says He 


Sookville, Sept. 30th. 1926. 
Epitor TELEPHONY, 
Chicago, III. 
Dear Ed: 

I see where this feller F. B. McSwinney 
is gonna give a telephone convention at 
the Sherman House, so I thought I’d ast 
you do you think I otta stay away account 
bein a financer now like I wrote you about. 

I ast the missus, and she says I’m a 
niny if I should think about stayin away 
acct therell probly be more financers there 
than telephone men anyway. She says this 
feller McSwinney had really otta call it 
Bond Mens and Telephone Mens Conven- 
tiont acct bond men will be there thick as 
thieves and maybe if I go I can put over 
a Big Merger, like everybody else is doin. 

Now, Ed, I wisht youd see this feller 
F. B. McSwinney and get me a room at 
the convention on the same floor where 
all the mfgrs. put their junk and have 
him paint me some signs to hang up over 
the door. 

Now, Ed, I want one sign to say Pro- 
motin Done Hear, and I want McSwinney 
to take a cigar box and cut a slot in it 
sos you can put papers in it, and hang it 
outside the door and I want him to paint 
me a sign to hang over it sayin—Drop 
Noptions on Proppities Hear. Then when 
Im out eatin or seein a show with the 
mfgs. anybody can just come along and 
drop a noption on their telephone proppity 
right in my box and when I get back III 
put it in a Big Merger. 

Well, Ed, it looks like everybodys doin 
it and even a monthly telephone maggazine 
is out buyin proppity sos to get subscrib- 
ers I reckon. I guess if this feller Mc- 
Swinney is up to date he'll fix it sos us 
financers and bond men wont haft to walk 


all over the Sherman House to buy prop- 
pities. 

He otta print it right on his proggram 
—All Exhibbits Closed Ten to Twelve 
While Bond Men Buys Proppities. Then 
he otta ast all telephone men to meet some 
place ever day sos us financers and bond 
men could take noptions on their proppities 
without having to spend a lotta time talkin 
to them about it. 

Us financers is busy men, Ed. We gotta 
run around to the printers pretty often to 
tell em to print more bonds and we gotta 
talk nice to the fellers what makes our in- 
ventories et cetery, and we aint really got 
a lotta time to mess around arguin with 
fellers what dont know nothin but how 
to run a telephone company. 

Well, Ed, this financeing is gonna be a 
great game just as long as the bond houses 
customers can hold up their end and fur- 
nish the jits. Right now our motto is— 
Tell Em Nothin and Make Em Like It. 
Of course ever now and then some gazabo 
what is investin in bonds gets a fool no- 
tion hes gotta right to know somethin 
about how much is allowed for deprecation 
et cetery, or maybe he insults us some 
other way like that. 

Well, Ed, if you see any feller like that 
I wisht youd just tell him us financers 
has spent a lotta time and money learnin 
how to adjust all them things accordin 
to the circumstances of the case and we 
aint intending to blat it all out to ever 
Tom Dick and Harry and maybe ruin our 
business. 

Well, Ed, Im gettin along on my Sook- 
ville deal what I wrote. you about. This 
bond guy he sent a feller down with a 
mustache to count all the proppity last 
week. I says to him, where do you wanta 
start, and he says have you got any little 


thing on your hip. So I give him a bottle 
of what we call poultry likker down here, 
Ed, because when you take four drinks 
you lay. 

Well, Ed, this feller he took a coupla 
swallers and he weaved around some and 
then he says to me—your brother there 
looks just like you dont he? 

Well, I knowed then he was in proper 
condition to count my proppity so I run 
him all around town right quick, and when 
we got back he wrote down in his report 
that the Sookville proppity consisted of 
two telephone exchanges. So I reckon 
now we can put out twise as many Gold 
Bonds as we figgered on, which all goes 
to show just like I told you that if youre 
in the financeing end of the game you can 
make the jits. 

Well, Ed, you fixe it all up for me with 
that feller McSwinney sos IIl be all set 
when I get to the convention to go right 
to work makeing Big Mergers without 
loseing no time. Get the room right by the 
elevator if you can, Ed, sos I can yank em 
rightin and take a noption on their prop- 
pity as fast as they show up. 

You treat us financers and bond men 
right, Ed, and it wont be any skin off 
your noce, becuse acct the way things is 
going we’re gonna be controllin’ all the 
telephone proppity pretty soon then wherell 
you be? 

Also, Ed, you aint got me that $2,500 
yet for expenses on my Sookville deal 
what I ast you to get. If you dont send it 
pretty soon I might hafta sell about $30,- 
000 of Gold Bonds Im gonna get in order 
to raise it myself, and you know durn 
well that aint no way for a financer to 
haft to do. 

Yours for a big Buyin and Sellin Con- 
vention. Simp. L. Goofus. 


Plant Maintenance and Subscribers 


The Plant Maintenance Program and Its Relation to Service from the Sub- 
scriber’s Viewpoint—Some of Important Factors That Should Be a Part of 
Plant Maintenance Program—Records and Information Regarding Practices 


By Theodore A. Adle, 


Engineering Assistant, Bell Telephone Co. of Pa. 


“The bedrock on which every success- 
ful business rests is customer-satisfaction : 
let this foundation weaken and the super- 
structure will crash.” 


Much has been written in regard to the 
maintenance of telephone plants purely in 
its relation to central office, P.B.X.’s, sub- 
stations and lines, but it is intended to dis- 
cuss here the more important phases of 





the maintenance program in direct rela- 
tion with service from the subscriber’s 
viewpoint. 

An outstanding matter of importance in 
the rendering of satisfactory service in 
the telephone business is that relating to 
the proper upkeep or maintenance of the 
plant. Just as the appearance of our build- 
ings, offices and outside plant gives the 
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public an impression of our institution, s0 
does the grade of maintenance reflect the 
character of our service. 

In these days, when public utilities ar¢ 
extremely eager to cultivate better rela- 
tion with the general public, the program 
to improve service from the subscriber's 
viewpoint is charged chiefly with the prob- 
lem of studying service reactions which 
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are fully recognized as having decided ef- 
fects upon the subscribers’ service. In 
studying this matter from all angles, it 
may be found that, in minimizing these 
difficulties, much can be done in the way 
of service improvement. 


Ideal maintenance is maintenance from 
the viewpoint of obtaining greater operat- 
ing efficiency and at the same time per- 
mitting the continuance of substantial ex- 
penditures for new plant and the mainte- 
nance of such additional plant without 
jeopardizing the company’s financial status. 


Just as our public relations job is the 
business of finding out and making known 
what factors of the operation and adminis- 
tration of the telephone .enterprise are 
most interesting to the stockholders and 
the general public, so is maintenance the 
means of determining and arresting the de- 
terioration of the telephone plant as much 
as practicable and maintaining it constantly 
in a state of efficiency which will assure 
a uniformly high grade of service to the 
public at all times. 

This makes it necessary that the stand- 
ards by which we measure the quality and 
effectiveness of maintenance in general be 
of a very high character, but consistent, of 
course, with plant operating costs. Not only 
is it essential that all troubles should be 
cleared promptly, but also that the result- 
ing workmanship in doing so should be of 
the very best type. This applies with equal 
value of all work done by the maintenance 
forces, such as cutting in new cross-con- 
nections, changing wiring or replacing or 
adjusting apparatus. 

The amount of equipment which is pro- 
vided in a central office has a definite re- 
lation to the traffic loads and is generally 
based on the busy-hour or season require- 
ments. Hence, where any circuit is re- 
moved from service because of trouble the 
amount of traffic that can be handled ef- 
fectively and expeditiously is reduced pro- 
portionately. This applies equally to out- 
side plant conditions. 

The lack of sufficient facilities to meet 
the existing demands of the public, par- 
ticularly during busy period, has a very 
demoralizing effect on the operating force 
in that it frequently makes it physically 
impossible to render satisfactory service. 
This in turn reacts on the public and is 
the frequent cause of complaint, due prin- 
cipally to the company’s inability, under 
such conditions to render good service. 

Close cooperation between the traffic and 
Plant departments in connection with this 
Phase of the maintenance program is of 
considerable advantage in reaching con- 
clusions regarding the plant items involved 
and the adoption of the proper corrective 
Measures to restore the defective appar- 
atus to normal, as well as obviate recur- 
Tenc:s of the same or similar troubles. 

Because of the many aspects of this 
general subject, this article can depict and 
emphasize only the more important of the 
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maintenance factors that are considered. 

The general object in maintaining tele- 
phone equipment is to give satisfactory 
service at minimum expense. To this end 
much thought, time and money are spent 
on the design, development and manufac- 
ture of telephone apparatus as a whole; 
and not to protect our investment by giv- 
ing it our best attention to insure its 
proper functioning throughout its life, is 
the very worst form of economy. 

In order to determine whether or not 
the service is satisfactory, it is, of course, 
necessary to have some means of gauging 








Health and Strength Factors in 
Success 


Thousands of men fail to reach a sat- 
isfactory degree of success because they 
are lacking in energy, enthusiasm, and 
sustained strength of body and mind. 
A man.can apply his mind too much 
and ultimately affect his health, so that 
he cannot get out the amount of work 
which is expected of him, especially in 
work that calls for endurance, enthu- 
siasm, and social force. 

The law of use is the law of growth, 
and Nature’s mandate is: “Use or you 
will lose; grow or you die.” 

Thirty minutes of physical exercise 
is a first-class chaser of the blues. There 
is no remedy so valuable for keeping 
a happy, hopeful, cheerful and coura- 
geous state of mind as plenty of. vig- 
orous physical exercise.—Dr. J. M. Fitz- 
gerald, vocational counselor. 








the quality of service, and it is necessary 
that the maintenance records of the re- 
spective offices can be relied upon to give 
a good indication of the quality of the 
service rendered, supplemented by records 
of service observations. 

The best means for gauging the quality 
of the service is to install service-observ- 
ing equipment by means of which calls 
originating on subscribers’ lines are put 
under observation and the calls monitored 
until disconnection, all features involving 
poor service being noted. Often, however, 
ir smaller offices service-observing equip- 
ment may be found to be impracticable, 
both from a maintenance and economic 
standpoint; therefore, the maintenance 
records alone can be relied upon to give 
a good indication of the quality of the 
service being rendered. 

Generally, however, the effectiveness of 
any maintenance program can be ascer- 
tained by analyzing the records of both 
the routine test and reported troubles ex- 
perienced in central offices. These records, 
if properly kept, will provide the means 
for readily uncovering any weakness or 
deficiencies of the methods employed in 
connection with the maintenance work, for 
determining the adequacy of the routine 
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tests and inspections, and for ascertaining 
the time elements for clearing trouble. 
Furthermore, by carefully scrutinizing 
these reports for repeated troubles, the 
quality of the workmanship can also be 
quite definitely determined. 

These records might, therefore, be con- 
sidered as a barometer of the maintenance 
conditions, and should provide the wire 
chiefs with an excellent guide to direct 
them in the administration of maintenance 
work, 

Incidental with the program for mini- 
mizing troubles there should be available 
sources of information to guide the main- 
tenance people in their work. In other 
words, answers as to the best known ways 
and means of clearing trouble should be 
prepared and placed in the hands of those 
directly charged with the upkeep of the 
telephone plant. 

One of the best means of accomplish- 
ing this result is in the form of a series 
of printed maintenance practices which 
should be descriptive of what are con- 
sidered the most effective methods and 
procedures for maintaining the plant and 
equipment operating under standard condi- 
tions. In the preparation of these instruc- 
tions, care should be taken to insure that 
they reflect the experience and point of 
view of the field. Those charged with 
their preparation should not only provide 
for the handling of present apparatus but 
should anticipate future practices which 
may be required by the development of 
new equipment. 

These practices, in general, are prepared 
primarily to serve as a working ~ manual 
for the forces on the job who are directly 
responsible for the maintenance of equip- 
ment, and it should, therefore, be the in- 
tent that they include all the maintenance 
information required by these forces. 

This plan of disseminating information 
provides uniform and definitely-located in- 
formation for use throughout the mainte- 
nance organization, and should provide for 
the establishment of uniform effort toward 
minimum cost and force requirements, con- 
sistent with desired service results. Ef- 
fective application of these standard prac- 
tices will aid materially in the furnishing 
of satisfactory service from the subscrib- 
er’s viewpoint. 

An excellent program for minimizing 
troubles may be set up along the follow- 
ing lines: 

1. Good grade of construction and in- 
stallation. 

2. Minimizing exchange, station and toll 
troubles by preventative maintenance. 

3. Prompt analysis, location and clear- 
ance of such troubles as do occur. 

4. Protection of equipment from fire 
and water. 

Assuming that a good grade of construc- 
tion and installation is an inherent feature 
of every telephone company’s policy, we 
shall, therefore, discuss briefly the impor- 
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tant considerations of the maintenance pro- 
gram outlined under items 2, 3, and 4. 


Considerable emphasis should be placed 
on preventative’ measures. The prompt de- 
tection and clearing of potential troubles 
before they manifest’ themselves through 
service reactions is of utmost importance, 
and has a very great bearing on the effec- 
tiveness of maintenance. 

The elimination of service reactions in- 
creases the efficiency of the traffic depart- 
ment, strengthens the morale of their 
forces and helps to render a very high 
grade of service to the public. It also 
tends, possibly more than anything else, to 
create favorable public opinion and to 
strengthen our public relations. 

The objective, therefore, of maintenance 
should be to prevent troubles, insofar as 
it is practicable and economical. The chief 
means to this end are routine tests, rou- 
tine inspections, 
and lubrication. 

Routine Tests. 

One of the principal objects of making 
routine tests and inspections is to detect 
and eliminate conditions which may cause 
service interruption before the conditions 
have actually’ affected service. 

A routine test is an operation test usu- 
ally employing special testing equipment 
which indicates whether or not the opera- 
tion is successful. Routine tests are in- 
tended to operate the equipment under 
conditions equivalent to, or somewhat more 
severe, than those encountered in service. 
They are made at frequent intervals and 
should pick up the greater part of all 
non-standard conditions before service is 
affected. 

Another reason for carrying out rou- 
tine tests, even where the conditions im- 
posed are not more severe than those met 
in practice, is as follows: 

The equipment has in general been ar- 
ranged in such a manner as to distribute 
the load as evenly as possible over all the 
various facilities provided. Although 
when equipment is not working to its full 
capacity, the working lines are scattered 
as evenly as possible over the installed 
equipment, there may be cases where cer- 
tain pieces of apparatus are used in regu- 
lar practice only rarely because the dis- 
tribution of the load is not perfect. 

These pieces of apparatus might, there- 
fore, operate with a considerable percent- 
age of error, unless routined at proper in- 
tervals. This condition applies, however, 
more generally to machine-switching equip- 
ment rather than to manual. 

There are troubles which 
would react on the service and which 
would be very difficult to trace as a result 
of complaints, but which are readily de- 
tected by routine tests. 

Another advantage of routine tests is 
that such tests, in a large number of cases, 
point to the location of troubles more cer- 
tainly than the trouble or test desk. 


routine checks, cleaning 


also certain 
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Routine Inspection. 

A routine inspection differs from a rou- 
tine test in that when being inspected the 
equipment is not put through its normal 
operation, but some portion of it is ex- 
amined or measured by the use of gauges. 

Certain incipient troubles which may not 
yet interfere with service or cause failures 
under the routine tests are readily detected 
by inspection. A piece of apparatus, for 
example, may still be giving good service, 
but it may be evident on inspection that it 
would shortly fail, or an adjustment screw 
may be working loose. The routine in- 
spections are, therefore, directed particu- 
larly to detect incipient troubles of the 
kind just mentioned. 

Routine Checks. 

A routine check is an operating test of 
some one piece of apparatus, as, for exam- 
ple, a current flow check of relays. It dif- 
fers from a routine test in that it is an 
operating test of a particular piece of ap- 
paratus, rather than of a circuit as a 
whole. 

Certain routine checks are recommended 
to be carried out periodically. In addition, 
troubles found as a result of routine tests 
or complaints may indicate that a certain 
type of apparatus is giving an undue 
amount of trouble, indicating that a routine 
check of that type of apparatus would 
probably prove profitable, and in 
cases the check is made. 


Cleanliness. 
Due to the fact that telephone apparatus, 


particularly machine-switching equipment, 
contains a large number of moving parts, 
unclean conditions are sure to increase the 
number of troubles. It, therefore, follows 
that cleanliness in and about telephone ap- 
paratus will to a very large extent, tend 
to eliminate this difficulty. In order to 
keep the apparatus in a clean condition at 
all times, cleaning schedules should be in- 
troduced and carried on as a part of gen- 
eral maintenance work. 


Corrective Measures. 
When trouble is actually encountered 


and reported, either by alarms, tests, 
checks, or inspection, or by reports from 
subscribers or operators, the first action is 
to determine by analysis its location. The 
apparatus at fault should then promptly 
be inspected, the cause of the trouble de- 
termined and removed, and the apparatus, 
generally after being routined to make 
sure it is operating properly, restored to 
service. 


such 


Fire Protection. 
There are several items entering into the 


proper maintenance of telephone appar- 
atus which are equally as important as re- 
pairs to equipment. For instance, the ap- 
paratus and associated wiring must be pro- 
tected from damage by fire or water. To 
this end the maintenance practices should 
include very rigid provisions tending to re- 
duce to a minimum all danger from those 
hazards. 

The foregoing notes on the detection and 


by new 
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clearing of troubles apply particularly to 
central office equipment which, no doubt 
is the major factor in the maintenance 
program insofar as the telephone business 
is concerned. Other parts of the plant 
however, which go to make up a telephone 
system also require a certain amount of at 
tention if a satisfactory service is to be 
rendered the public. 

Just a few words relative to subscribers’ 
loops and stations, in general. Investiga 
tions have clearly indicated that transmis 
sion losses in subscribers’ loops and sta 
tions form an important element in trans- 
mission troubles being experienced. 

The adequate and economical mainte- 
nance of this part of the plant naturally 
possesses some difficulties owing to the 
scattered location of the apparatus and 
exposure to many things beyond control of 
the telephone company. However, by en- 
suring that the loops and stations are in 
satisfactory condition at the time of in- 
stallation, that routines as to zoning of in- 
struments, etc., are properly applied, and 
that the subsequent maintenance of the 
plant is adequate, there appears to be no 
reason why the transmission results should 
not be satisfactory. 

Due to the number of stations changing 
from time to time, which is brought about 
connections, disconnects and in 
some instances present subscribers chang- 
ing their address, numerous opportunities 
for service reaction are offered. To this 
end great care should be exercised in per- 
forming this work to avoid service inter- 
ruptions. 

Many phases of this problem involve no 
special technique, but simply relate to such 
matters as ordinary maintenance of the 
equipment, prompt clearing of trouble, 
convenient directory arrangements and gen- 
eral cleanliness. 

With further reference to station main- 
tenance, I shall refer to several matters 
which are illustrative and of particular im- 
portance from the standpoint of service. 
These relate to the maintenance of public 
pay stations and other facilities used by 
the public in general, such as stations in 
hotels, etc. 

Pay stations are the poiiit of contact 
for an appreciable part of the public with 
our service and, in consequence, the 
manner in which they are kept and the 
service which they render have an impor- 
tant bearing on the impression which our 
patrons receive of our service. 

What has been said with respect to 
maintenance of pay stations applies also to 
the importance of suitably maintaining 
telephone equipment in hotels. 

Here again is where the traveling public 
largely secure their impression of the serv- 
ice being rendered by the telephone com- 
pany, and every effort should be made to 
see that these hotel installations are suit- 
ably maintained. No special technique is, 

(Please turn to page 56.) 
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A corner in the Runzel-Lenz testing laboratory 


At the convention learn about 
the most carefully made cords 


COME to the Runzel-Lenz ex- 


hibit and we’ll tell you 
some of the details of Runzel-Lenz 
testing of raw materials and finished 
cords and Runzel-Lenz making 
methods that enable us to firmly state 
that Runzel-Lenz cords are the most 
carefully made cords in the world. 


THIS care and expertness in 


manufacture is revealed 
in the superior service of the Runzel- 
Lenz cords. We know what cords are 
up against in telephone and switch- 


board service for we’ve specialized in 
the making of these cords for more 
than a quarter of acentury. Every 
service condition is taken into con- 
sideration when we select and test 
Runzel-Lenz raw materials and design 
the manufacturing processes that 
result in the longest and finest- 
servicing cords your money can buy 
for you. 


THERE is a R-L cord to fit 


every make of tele- 
phone and switchboard. 


RUNZEL-LENZ 


ELECTRIC —— 


1751-57 North Western Avenue — — Chicago 


DE PEN DABL E 


S I N C E eo 4 














When writing to Runzel-Lenz Electric Mfg. Co., please mention TELETHONY 
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‘Telephone Operator as Saleswoman 


Methods of Saleswomen in Department Stores and Their Application to Long 






Distance Service—Customer Must Leave Matter of Kind of Service Entirely 
With Operator—Things Operators Can Do to Assure Good Quality of Service 


By Sam H. Shutt, 


Superintendent, Texas Long Distance Telephone Co., Waco, Texas 


The telephone operator is more essen- 
tially a saleswoman than any clerk in any 
store in the world. The clerk in the store 
is given certain goods to sell, of various 
kinds, colors and designs. When she has 
a buyer for these goods, it is simply a 
question of locating the goods that suit 
the customer in quality, appearance and 
price; she cannot change the quality of the 
goods she has to sell. She may assist the 
customer in every way possible in the se- 
lection of the goods best adapted to his or 
her needs, but there is little the clerk can 
do that will increase or decrease the satis- 
faction to the customer after the purchase 
has actually been made. 

This is not so with the telephone opera- 
tor. There are a number of things the 
operator can do, or fail to do, that will in- 
crease or decrease the satisfaction to the 
customer when he buys long distance tele- 
phone service; that is the reason I claim 
that selling satisfactory long distance serv- 


ice requires a higher degree of salesman-- 


ship than selling goods over the counter. 
In writing this paper it is with the idea of 
calling attention to a few of those things 
that an operator can do or fail to do that 
affect the service she is selling favorably 
or unfavorably. 

When a customer enters a department 
store, he is usually impressed one way or 
another with the reception given him by 
the clerks. li he is met promptly by a 
clerk with a pleasant voice and cheerful 
manner and an apparent desire to please, 
the customer is already half sold on what 
he wishes to buy; and he will certainly be 
more patient with the clerk if the particu- 
lar kind of goods he is looking for can- 
not be found immediately, or if the quality 
of the goods is not exactly what is de- 
sired, or maybe the price too high. 

But suppose the customer enters the 
store and has to wait a few minutes before 
any of the clerks pay any attention to him, 
because they are apparently engaged in 
some trivial tasks that seem to him could 
easily be put off. Does it help create a 
favorable impression of the store? I 
should say not; it probably provokes the 
average customer to have to wait, and it 
will take a better class of salesmanship to 
sell him after waiting a few minutes for 
attention than it would have if he had been 
met promptly. 

Now suppose that the customer is met 
promptly but by a clerk who says in a 


gruff voice “What’ll you have?” as if he 


wondered what on earth the customer was 





doing coming in there anyhow; and in- 
stead of a cheerful manner the clerk acts 
as if he had a bad liver and didn’t want 
to be bothered anyhow. The customer is 
already sorry he came into the store, and 
knows in his own mind that this clerk 
does not want to wait on him, so he will 
probably be a hard customer to sell. 
Since he is in there, however, he goes 
ahead with it anyhow and takes up the 











Carefully Select Mental Food 


An idea may go with you throughout 
life. Be careful then what you select as 
a matter of mental food. The selecting 
of matter and material which will grow 
and develop your mind is of the greatest 
importance to you, because it means that 
you want to have the best kind or type 
of mind possible. 

You desire to be a highly thoughtful 
and self-respecting and _ self-directing 
person. Keep in mind then that your 
mind grows unon what you hear just as 
does your body.—Dr. J. M. Fitzgerald, 
vocational counselor. 





clerk’s time and his own, looking at some- 
thing that ordinarily would suit him ex- 
cept he has suddenly become hard to 
please. It probably results in the clerk 
losing the sale, the customer loses his time, 
and is put in a bad humor besides; the 
store loses the profit on the sale, and the 
time of the clerk trying to make the sale. 
Last but not least, the store has probably 
lost the good will of a future customer and 
has placed an advertisement before the 
world of having lazy, discourteous clerks. 
All this because the clerk’s manner was 
wrong. 

Now apply this to long distance service. 
When a toll customer enters your store by 
asking the iccal operator for “Long Dis- 
tance,” let’s not keep him waiting for at- 
tention but see that he is answered prompt- 
ly. When the operator answers, “Long 
Distance,” be sure it is in a pleasant, busi- 
nesslike tone of voice. You know the tele- 
phone customer cannot see the telephone 
saleswoman, so he gets all his impressions 
from the voice. The voice with the smile 
wins often enough to justify using it every 
time, so there should be no exceptions. 

If the operator answers him promptly 
and with a voice that is pleasant and busi- 
nesslike, he immediately gets the impres- 
sion that here is a girl who knows her job 
and is anxious to assist him with the tele- 
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phone lines at her disposal. He feels se- 
cretly flattered that he can command the 
assistance of such a capable person in put- 
ting through whatever deal he is working 
on. He, perhaps unconsciously, gets the 
idea right then that no matter what diff- 
culties are in her way, this bright young 
woman with the pleasant voice is going to 
carry out his orders for whatever connec- 
tions he desires. He feels as if the young 
woman has for the moment 
partner in his business and is going to do 
everything possible to assist him. 


become a 


Suppose the operator, in completing the 


~~ 


call, meets some VV C conditions or B 
or is compelled to give a report of U L II’; 
or when the connection is established, there 


s 


is a disconnect, or the line goes noisy— 
does the customer criticize her for it? Not 
often, because he knows it was not his 
operator’s fault. He is probably less wor- 
ried about it than she is, for he knows 
she is doing everything she can to give 
him prompt, satisfactory service. All this 
is the result of the impression your cus- 
tomer received when he entered your store 
by being answered promptly and _ intelli- 
gently. 

When a customer enters a department 
store he usually has in mind buying a cer- 


tain kind of article or goods; he tells the 


clerk what he wants and, when the clerk 
shows it to him, he has an opportunity to 
see its color and quality, examine its de- 
sign, feel its texture, inquire its price and 
decide if it suits him. This is not true 
with telephone service; the customer has 
no chance to describe the kind of service 
he desires—he must leave it entirely with 
the operator. , 
And there is just where the higher class 
of salesmanship is required—in the opera- 
tor being able to give the customer the 
kind of toll service that is best suited to 
his requirements and the kind that he ap 
parently The customer 
leaves this to the operator, and the tele- 
phone saleswoman must sell the customer 


desires. usually 


goods in the way of telephone service that 
are satisfactory in quality and price, if he 
continues as a satisfied patron of her store. 

One important item that enters into the 
quality and price of telephone goods is the 
classification of calls. As we all know, we 
have the different classifications of station- 
to-station calls, person-to-person calls, ap- 
pointment and messenger calls; and under 
station-to-station calls we have the da) 
and night rates. There have been a great 
many dissatisfied telephone customers 0” 
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EANS of communication 
rank high in importance at 
Leeds, the centre of England’s 

great woolen industry. The huge 
quantities of raw wool entering the 
city to be manufactured and dis- 
tributed as finished woolen wear 
demand efficiency and the scrapping 
of out-of-date methods. 
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Its latest scheme for improvement aims at direct 
communication with the sea by means of a great canal connect- 
ing Leeds with the Humber. Ocean-going vessels will then 
discharge and receive their cargoes within the city itself. 


An earlier, but nevertheless important, commu- 
nication was the A. T. M. (Strowger) System of Automatic 
Telephony which was introduced in 1918 and the original equip- 
ment of which has since been considerably extended. 


Leeds was then and is still the largest operating 
Automatic Telephone network in Great Britain. 


AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE 
MANUFACTURING* COMPANY LTD 


g@ j§ STROWGER WORKS 2 o LONDON OFFICE o 


MILTON ROAD-EDGE LANE 4 NORFOLK HOUSE : NORFOLK ST 
LIVERPOOL STRAND -W-C:2 
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account of the fact that they did not re- 
ceive the rate on their calls they expected 
to receive when the call was filed; usually 
hecause the customer did not know the 
right way to place his call in order to se- 
cure the rate he desired, and the operator 
did not help him by volunteering informa- 

| have known of several instances, and | 
am sure you have too, where toll cus- 
tomers would wait until after 12 o’clock at 
night to place a call over long distances, 
expecting to be charged the night rate; but 
on filing the call, after giving the tele- 
phone number in the town with which con- 
nection was desired, the operator would 
ask, ‘Who do you wish at this number?” 
The customer, never suspecting that he was 
being inveigled into buying goods at a 
price probably five times higher than he 
expected to pay, would give the name of 
the party he expected to talk to, and there- 
hy make it a person-to-person call with no 
reduced rate. Or it may be that the cus- 
tomer placed a call for a particular party 
after 8:30 p. m. expecting the reduced 
rate, as he had heard there were half-rates 
after 8:30 p. m. 


Under such conditions as mentioned, 
I believe that the operator in recording the 
call should tell the subscriber there would 
be no reduced rate on the call. Naturally 
we are glad to furnish person-to-person 
service whenever the customer desires it, 
but it is better to call the attention of sev- 
eral, who really desire person-to-person 
service after 7:30 p. m., to the fact that re- 
duced rates do not apply on their calls 
than to overcharge one customer. 

Overcharges of this kind have caused 
endless worry to the managers of tele- 
phone companies, for there is usually the 
decision to be made as to which was right; 
what the customer says about it, or what 
was written on the ticket by the operator 
who recorded the call. No matter which 
decision is made, either is bad for the 
telephone company as the customer feels 
that it was only his own sharp lookout that 
prevented the telephone company from 
overcharging him. 

On the other hand, if the telephone sales- 
woman sees that her customer’s call is 
properly classified and helps him to place 
his call in such a way that he will get the 
service and rate he desires, when he would 
probably not have had it if she had ac- 
cepted the call actually as he placed it, he 
appreciates it and becomes a satisfied cus- 
tomer and will probably use the long dis- 
tance service a great deal more than he 
A satisfied customer is 
usually as much of an advertisement as a 
dissatisfied one, certainly a better adver- 
tisement; but don’t forget that every cus- 
tomer is an advertisement of one kind or 


would otherwise. 


another. 

As has been said before, the clerk in the 
store cannot change the quality of the 
goods she has to sell but the telephone 
operator can easily materially alter the 
quality of the service she is selling. 
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For instance, she can listen on the line; 
this always reduces the quality of tele- 
phone service. An operator listening on a 
toll connection is somewhat like a gro- 
ceryman who puts sand in the sugar he 
sells, with this difference: The groceryman 
gets paid for the sand while the operator 
is rendering the service poorer, cheating 
the subscriber, and is not helping herself 
or the company for which she is working. 














These Men Find “Telephony” Use- 
ful in Their Work. 


Writing from Freeborn, Minn., Clarence 
Christenson, manager of the Freeborn 
Telephone Exchange Co. in a letter to 
TELEPHONY’S _ subscription department, 
Says: 

“IT could not be- without your valuable 
paper as long as I am in the telephone 
business.” 

In making remittance to renew his sub- 
scription to TELEPHONY, E. W. Williams, 
city electrician of Hobart, Ind., adds this 
postscript: “I think your journal a won- 
der, and could not afford to be without 
oy 

E. E. St. Clair, of the Downing Tele- 
phone Co., Downing, Mo., in a letter en- 
closing check for his TELEPHONY subscrip- 
tion, says: “This is money well spent, as 
we will receive a great deal of instruction 
and enjoyment from the journal during 
the coming year. The practical articles by 
experienced telephone men which you are 
running in TELEPHONY are exceptionally 
fine.” 

J. B. Whitehead, manager of the Win- 
field (Ala.) Telephone Co., in forwarding 
his check says: “Please enter my subscrip- 
tion for another year. Can’t do without 
TELEPHONY.” 








One bad feature of this is the fact that 
the average operator who listens in on a 
line never realizes that her head set is tak- 
ing up part of the current that should go 
tu the subscriber’s telephone. She can 
probabiy hear both parties talking all right 
and never knows how much better they 
can hear after she gets off the line. 

Another common method of spoiling the 
quality of the goods we sell is for the 
operator to use the wrong kind of a cir- 
cuit for the class of call being handled, 
such as using a short-haul circuit-on a 
long-haul call. This happens frequently 
and should be watched closely. It is very 
well to give a subscriber short-haul serv- 
ice over a long-haul circuit, but it is hard- 
ly fair to the company or other toll users 
who have long-haul ‘calls. The short 
distance calls should be placed over the 
short-haul circuits, and the long-haul cir- 
cuits left open for the service where they 


are necessary. 

Suppose you had bought five yards of 
goods in a store, and the clerk in measur- 
ing it off only gave you four yards, what 
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would you do when you found it out? You 
would surely ask the clerk for the oth 
yard and feel that the clerk had been 
rather careless in not paying more atte: 
tion to business. 

Our subscribers have the same right to 
feel that way about us if the telephone 
saleswoman happens to be looking out thie 
window when the toll user hangs up and 
does not see the supervisory signal for a 
minute or two and, consequently, over- 
charges him on his call. 

On the other hand, what 
think of a clerk who gave you six yards 


would you 


of goods when you paid only for five? 
You would probably think he was careless 
of his employer’s interest as he was giving 
away his stock. That is just what our 
operator is doing when she fails to charge 
for the correct time the toll line is used. 

Toll circuit time is the telephone com- 
pany’s stock in trade and its sales people, 
the toll operators, have no right to furnish 
service to anyone without the proper 
charge being made for it, any more than 
the clerk in the store would have the right 
to give away clothing or dry goods. 

In this connection it might be mentioned 
that a great deal of the telephone com- 
pany’s stock in trade—its toll circuit time 
—is wasted by its sales people, the opera- 
tors, in arguing over the circuits, filing 
times, calling chief operators and super- 
visors unnecessarily, etc. A great deal of 
circuit time is lost by incomplete informa- 
tion on out tickets; quite often it is neces- 
sary for the operator to hold the circuit to 
a distant station while she asks the calling 
party for more information as to where 
the called party may be found. Sometimes 
calls are actually lost on account of slow 
service; not only the circuit time in trying 
to complete the call but the revenue on 
the call is also lost because the call was 
not completed promptly. 

Two of the best means of saving circuit 
time are the proper use of overlap ringing 
and of call orders. If all toll operators 
would use these two means of improving 
the operating, they would not only be im- 
proving the quality of the goods they are 
selling their customers but would be mak- 
ing their own work easier on themselves 
and would be training themselves to be 
what every good merchant likes to see—a 
good stockkeeper. 

We all buy things at stores and we 
know what kind of treatment we like to 
get from stores. If we telephone people 
will always remember that we are selling 
service and have our customers too—and 
try to give our customers the kind of serv- 
ice we like to get—our jobs will all prob- 
ably be easier. 


Prices in the Metal Markets. 

New York, October 4—Copper—Quiet: 
electrolytic, spot and futures, 14%4c. Tin 
—Firm: spot and nearby $71.75; futures, 
$68.75. Lead—Easy:; spot, 8.65c. Antimony 
—Spot, 14c. 
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et every need of Telephone companies 
routine and emergency transportation 


edephone progress in the United 
Ktates and Canada may be accurately 
measured by the growth of White 
tucks in this service. Wherever 
ligshways lead, and even where there 
we nO roads there are telephones, 
jith wires and cables on pole lines 
din conduits. To install this wide- 
ydistributed plant, to maintain it, 
nd to safeguard its service, efficient 
motor transportation is required. 


here was one White Truck in tele- 
hone service in 1911. Today there 
e thousands speeding up construc- 
in and maintenance work for tele- 
hone companies in all sections of 
he country. Serving the Associated 
; Bell Companies, alone, are more than 
' $400 Whites, with additions being 
fade constantly to the various fleets. 


hites serve the construction and 
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OMMUNICATION 


urs Of service have proved that White Trucks 


maintenance crews as labor saving 
machines, as well as transportation 
units. Equipped with power winches 
and pole derricks they conserve time 
and man power in setting and pulling 
poles, in pulling proper tension into 
aerial cable strand, in pulling in or 
removing underground cable, and 
pulling down and coiling up wire. 
They meet every need of routing 
service and emergencies. 


White efficiency, economy, depend- 
ability and durability are respon- 
sible for the constant growth of 
White fleets and White leadership 
in the telephone industry. 


White Trucks have enabled hundreds 
of telephone companies to expand 
business and increase earnings. They 
will do the same for you. 


THE WHITE COMPANY 
Cleveland 


C(RUCKS 


KEPT RIGHT 


When writing to The White Co., please mention TELEPHONY. 
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What Is Your Company 








Chats About Company Doings. 
By Stanley R. Edwards. 

“The Open 

Lusiness, Emergency, or Social Communi- 


Telephone; the Door for 
cation.” This is the title of an interesting 
booklet 6 ins. by 334 ins. in size, issued 
by the Southwestern Home Telephone Co.., 
Redlands, Calif. 
In the booklet 
combined 


toll service 
rates with “Telephone 
Talks to Employes and Patrons.” 

“These talks,” President 
C. A, Rolfe, “are written for the guidance 
of the employes of the Southwestern Home 
Telephone Co. They aim to tell in a way 


are given 


Service 


service says 


that will not be forgotten, how every em- 
ploye can give more and better service to 
the patrons of this company.” 

Service talk No. 1 deals with the cour- 
tesy which employes are expected to show 
in their relations with patrons 

Talk No. 2 


service of the company, emphasizing that 


discusses the telephone 


the words, “Southwestern Home Telephone 


Company Service’ always mean, “Best 
Service.” 

Then follows a talk to the company’s 
patrons. In it are given a few hints to 


such of the patrons who do not realize, 
or do not remember, that they, themselves 
influence the service rendered to them by 
the company. 

The booklet 
of business and residence service and the 


concludes with definitions 
rules and regulations regarding these two 


classes. 


Neosho Valley in 
Kansas was visited by the most disastrous 
flood in its history, taking a toll of five 
estimated at 


The 


On September 12 


lives and property five to 


eight million dollars. rainfall) was 
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Cperators in Burlington, Kans., Used Row- 
toats to Get to Work on September 12. 








from seven to 14 inches over the entire 
watershed. The telephone companies were 
among the heavy sufferers. 

W. W. Finney, president, the Emporia 
Telephone Co., Emporia, sent TELEPHONY 
the photographs reproduced on this page. 
They show flood scenes in Burlington, 
which are not unlike conditions 
experienced by the other towns up and 
down the That there was 
larger loss of life and property was -due 
to the splendid and heroic work of the 


Kans., 


valley. not 


telephone operators. 

The Mankato Citizens Telephone Co., 
Mankato, Miun., of which P. M. Ferguson 
is manager, is a good user of printers’ ink. 
On the flap of its No. 10 envelopes it has 
had printed the words “Service First,” di- 
rectly above the Independent Shield which 




















Scene Two Doors from Telephone Exchange 
in Burlington, Kans., on September 12. 











Rowboats Were Used by Lineman to Reach Toll 


the words “Mankato 


Citizens Telephone Co.” 


is encircled with 

This, when the flap is closed, appears 
at the top of the back of the envelope 
while in the lower half is a table giving 
the various rates for calls to nearby cities 
head—‘“‘Mankato to 
Three 


under the 


Back 


and towns 


‘Anywhere’ and Again in 


Minutes.” 
There’s a good idea for increasing toll 
revenue with a minimum of expense. 


The Fort Dodge Telephone Co., Fort 
Dodge, Iowa, which was organized in 1898, 
started with little over 200 subscribers. The 
directories for the first two 
sisted of printed cards which could be 
tacked up on the wall nearby the telephone. 

In 1900, the subscription list reached 
550, however, and justified the printing of 
a directory in Today, the 
cquipment of the Fort Dodge Telephone 


years con- 


book form. 
Co. includes nine exchanges which serve 
nearly 7,000 telephones. 

In glancing over the directory of 1900, 
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Lines to Make Repairs. 


it is surprising how many of the original 
subscribers of the company are still main- 
taining their establishments in 
Fort Dodge. 


business 


A carefully-checked count of the firms 
now in business, who are still operating in 
Fort Dodge and still using the now indis- 
pensible telephone, reveals that no less than 
65 business and professional telephones 
which were in service in 1900 are still serv- 
ing the same firms that contracted for the 
installation 26-odd years ago. 

That means that over 11 per cent of the 
total subscribers in 1900 are still subserib- 
ers. Of course the percentage is very 
much higher if business telephones only 
are taken. 


Robert M. Woolfolk, the new directory 
sales manager for the Lincoln Telepho 
& Telegraph Co., has undertaken a 
vision of the entire directory output of the 
company so as to bring these up to 
standard of typography and arrangeme:' 
He is inviting, from the district managers 
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CONOMY begins as soon as /nter- eae ; X 
national poles goin. Their remark- / f 

able durability <ssures long life, low annual 
cost and added years of reliable service. 





Leading public utility organizations 
attribute a life of more than 25 years to 
Creosoted Pine—and know that the ser- 
vice the year round is dependable and 
economical. 


, 
ee 
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International stands for the best in tim- 
ber preservation—sound timber, correct 
seasoning and scientific treatment under 
rigid chemical control. International 
has poles in service more than 25 years 
and their condition indicates they are 
good for many more years. 


International Creosoting & Construction Co. 
Galveston —Texarkana— Beaumont 
The illustration shows International poles 


in service of the Southern Colorado Power 
Co. between Pueblo and Canon City. . 


















When wiiting to International Creosoting & Construction, please mention TELEPHONY. 
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and others, criticism of the details of the 
plan which he has drawn up, with all of 
its manifold details. 

The company has 120 exchanges, rang- 
ing in size from a mere handful of sub- 
scribers to over 22,000. Up until a year or 
two ago it used 51 directories to cover 
year cut the 
Mr. Woolfolk’s plan 


is to lessen the number to no more than 


these exchanges, but last 


number down to 40. 
30. In doing so he will follow the com- 
pany's policy of grouping the smaller ex- 
changes with the governing ones. In most 
cases the county-seat town is the large unit 
around which the smaller exchanges are 
grouped, in the directory sense. There will 
be 22 of these county-seat town directories 
and 13 others. 
Mr. Woolfolk 


physical appearance of most of the direc- 


proposes to change the 
tories by clearing the front pages of a con- 
siderable part of the mass of advertising 
that encumbers them, reducing the adver- 
tising space materially, and substituting for 
the look of an advertising ,pamphlet, the 
semblance of a book. 

Standardization in its various phases 
will be applied so as to improve the ap- 
pearance and reduce the cost of printing 
The company has a present net revenue of 
about $10,000 a year from the publication 
of its directories, and expects to materially 
increase this, although the first considera- 
tion will not be that of revenue. 

In soliciting advertising for these direc- 
tories, the work will be confined practi- 


large town in the group. 


cally to the 


TELEPHONY 


Where a 
smaller exchange towns want a position 


business man in any of the 
in the directory, it will be accorded him. 
The average man in the smaller towns can 
make his advertising appeal only to a small 
zroup of patrons, whereas the advertiser 
in the larger city makes his appeal to 
nearly everybody on the list of patrons. 
The printing and ar- 
rangement of the directories is expected to 
valuable to the 
make use of the 


new method of 
adver- 
opportunity 
tor reaching their trade territory. 


make them more 


tisers who 


An element of romance accompanied the 
installation of the 100,000th telephone in 
Seattle, Wash., Septe.sher 9. The installa- 
t'on was an upstairs extension in the beau- 
tiful home of R. H. Denny on Lake Wash- 
ington. 

On the wall beside the place ‘des.gnated 
for the instrument, hung a picture of a 
That 

then an 


crude log cabin. was the home 


Mr. infant, had 
spent his first winter as a member of th: 


where Denny, 
earliest pioneer colony landing on Elliott 
Bay (Seattle harbor) 75 years ago. 

John Nelson, with the longest telephone 
service record in the city, Frank D. O'Neil, 
president of the telephone installers associ- 
ation, and C. O. Myers, manager of the 
Seattle exchange, participated in the oc- 
casion. 

Mr. Nelson had installed the first port- 
Seattle. Earlier than 
that, when the disastrous fire of 1889 was 
consuming the district of the 

town, he 


able telephone in 


business 


climbed a 











pole and made a 


temporary connec- 
with the one 
long distance line at 
Tacoma, over which 
calls went for help 


tion 








“John Nelson 


(Right Foreground)—Earliest 





Pioneer Telephone 


Man Still in Active Service in Seattle—Hands the 100,000th Tele— 


phone 
Living Settler in That City. 





Instrument to R. H. Denny (Left Foreground), 
Frank D. O’Neil, President of the 
Telephone Installers’ Association, Is Completing the Installation 
While Mrs. Denny Is an Interested Observer. 


Earliest 
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from nearby places to fight the con- 
flagration. 

As the installation was completed in the 
afternoon of September 9, Mr. Nelson, as 
one pioneer to another, handed Mr. Denny 
the instrument and said that the 100,000th 
telephone in Seattle was ready for use. 
Mr. Denny thereupon placed a call for the 
mayor's office and was answered by Mrs. 
Bertha K. Landes, first woman mayor of a 
The 


messages was as follows: 


large American city. exchange of 
Mr. Denny to Mrs. Landes, mayor of 
Seattle: 
“IT am speaking over the 100,000th tele- 
phone in Seattle. This has just been in- 


stalled as an extension upstairs in my 
home. 

since the 
landing of the first settlers at Alki Point 


4) years ago; 


It symbolizes our progress 


since the invention of the 
telephone 50 years ago; since the Pacific 
Coast all told had but 100,000 telephones 
25 years ago. 

Seattle is the 18th city in the country to 
reach a total of 100,000 telephones. It is 
the first place north of San Francisco and 
west of that dis- 
tinction. 

Our city now has as many telephones 
as there were in the entire country in 
1894; as many as all the Coast states com- 
bined in 1901; as many as were in the state 
of Washington in 1912.” 

Mayor of Seattle (Mrs. Landes) to Mr. 
Denny : 


Minneapolis to attain 


“IT want to reply to you and to express 
my extreme gratification as mayor of the 
city upon receiving the announcement of 
the installation of the 100,000th telephone 
in Seattle. It is most interesting to know 
that Seattle has progressed so far as to be 
the first city, as you have explained, north 


of San Francisco and west of Minneapolis 








Mrs. Bertha K. Landes, Mayor of Seattle, Wash., First Woman 

Chief Executive of a Large American City, Receives Announce- 

ment from Mr. Denny at His Home That He Is Speaking Over 
the 100,000th Telephone in Seattle. 
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TELECELL 


The Telecell has a capacity of 
80 ampere hours which is 
about 3% to 4 times the life of 
No. 6 dry cell. 


f 'hetiigh Efficieney Telephone Batlery 
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THE 
" TELECELL a 
The Ideal Telephone Battery 
The Telecell is always ready. 
It does not dry out in summer 
heat nor freeze in winter cold. 
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NO DETERIORATION IN STOCK 
FULL LIFE GUARANTEED 


The vital core to dependable 
telephone service—Waterbury 
terete id Batteries give the longest ser- 
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HE WATERBURY BATTERY CO! 
Manat Waterbury. Connecticut. U ne 
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are extremely 
economical to 
maintain. 








THE WATERBURY BATTERY COMPANY 


Waterbury, Conn. 
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to have that number of telephones within 
its boundaries. 

This memorable occasion has a two- 
fold significance. It is an index to the 
continuous growth and the development of 
the telephone company in this city, and to 
the valuable service the company has con- 
tributed to the development and upbuild- 
ing of the whole community. It is an in- 
dex as well of the growth and prosperity 
of the city itself. Both of these circum- 
stances are sources of pride and pleasure 
to us all. 

I extend to the telephone company. my 
most sincere congratulations upon its 
progress and success in this city. We hope 
this growth will be continuous, and that 
the service the company now renders, 
recognized to be on a high plane of effi- 
ciency, will increase in time to come as it 
has in the past. I say this in the name of 
the city and its citizens and in my own 
name as Mayor Bertha K. Landes.” 

Mrs. Denny, daughter of one of the 
earliest pioneer families of the state of 
Washington, and their youngest grand- 
child, Marcia Lamping, five-year-old 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Geo. B. Lamp- 
ing, were present with Mr. Denny when 
the 100,000th telephone was connected. 





Every once in a while a telephone man- 
ager receives unexpected publicity just 
through being on good terms with the 
newspaper man. For instance The King- 
fisher Times, of Kingfisher, Okla., re- 
cently published an editorial which made 
C. B. Ford, manager of the telephone 
company, blush when it was read to him 
by a friend who brought it to his atten- 
tion. Mr. Ford is a modest chap but his 
many friends in Kansas where he lived 
for many years will be interested to know 
what he has done since going to Okla- 
homa. 

Here’s the editorial headed, “Ford of 
Kingfisher” : 

“I suppose there is no one in Kingfisher 
but fully appreciates the great things 
Henry Ford has done for Detroit; but I 
wonder how many of us are saying good 
things about C. B. Ford, of Kingfisher, 
who is a tremendously more important in- 
dividual to this community. 

Here is a man who came to our town 
an entire stranger a year or more ago and 
who has wrought such changes in one of 
our most important business and public 
service institutions as are seldom equalled 
anywhere in so short a time. 

When Ford came here, the central of- 
fice of the Kingfisher Telephone Co. was 
housed in a residence building outside of 
the business section of the town. Not 
only was it inconveniently located from a 
business standpoint, but the equipment was 
antiquated and the appearance of the 
backwoods variety. Today it is doubtful 
if any telephone exchange in the state in 
a town twice the size of Kingfisher has a 


TELEPHONY 


more modern, more attractive, better-ap- 
pointed, better-housed or better-located 
telephone exchange than we have. 

In the short time he has been here, C. 
B. Ford has proved to be a mighty big 
asset to the town of Kingfisher. It is 
nothing more nor less than the personality 
of the man that has wrought these 
changes; and if every business man among 





in Mt. 
All Buildings 
Decorated — Here’s the Telephone 
Building “All Dolled Up.” 


The Shriners Held a Ceremonial 


Pleasant, lowa, This Week. 
Were 


us had the same kind of a personality, 
what a whale of a town we would have! 

The people of Kingfisher can well afford 
to line up behind this man Ford. I will 
not call him a town “booster” because 
that carries the suggestion of hot air. I 
will call him a town builder—a man who 
does things to make the town better, not a 
garrulous individual who spends his time 
talking about them. : 

If The Times had a gold medal to award 
to the man who has made the greatest im- 
provement in his own business, and inci- 
dentally has performed the greatest serv- 
ice to the community during the past year, 
we would pin it on the coat of C. B. 
Ford.” 





It is not often that Chicago newspapers 
comment upon addresses made at telephone 
conventions, but the address of President 
Henry A. Barnhart at the Indiana conven- 
tion on September 21 attracted the atten- 
tion of the Chicago Daily News and in its 
issue of September 29 appeared the fol- 
lowing editorial: 

“Tribute from Public Utilities 

“At the annual convention of the In- 
diana Telephone Association, the presi- 
dent, Henry A. Barnhart, spoke of the 
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inquiry into senatorial primary expendi- 
tures in Illinois and denounced as a ‘fla- 
grant violation of the ethics of business’ 
the secret payment of large sums of money 
by public utility managers to candidates 
for public office, and particularly to offi- 
cials vested with the power of regulating 
utility rates and services. 

‘Our business,’ declared Mr. Barnhart, 
‘cannot afford to tolerate that sort of thing 
in the ranks of fellow utilities.’ 

There are persons who profess to be- 
lieve that public utilities must protect 
themselves against confiscatory legislation 
or malicious and injurious meddling by 
making liberal contributions to campaign 
funds in which members of utility com- 
missions are interested. 

Such lame excuses for bribery and cor- 
ruption were offered in the days of fran- 
chise grabbing and the systematic purchase 
of city and state 
They rejected by 
wholly unconvincing. 
should be accorded to the excuses of de- 
fenders of the insidious form of ‘protec- 


councils legislatures. 


were decent men as 


The same treatment 


tion’ represented by the public utility con- 
tributions to Col. Smith’s campaign fund. 

Utilities can protect themselves by open 
appeals to upright men in legislative bodies 
and to public sentiment. Any demand for 
an improper contribution 
posed. The courts can be depended upon 
to annul confiscatory or other harmful 


should be ex- 


.orders of politicians having authority over 


public utilities. 

The Indiana Telephone Association has 
done well to condemn in emphatic lan- 
guage secret financial transactions between 
utility managers and public officials chosen 
to exercise reasonable control over utili- 
ties. That moral peril to the _ utilities 
should not be permitted to spread.” 





October 7 was a big day in Mt. Pleasant, 
Iowa, as the Nobles of Mystic Shrine held 
their ceremonial on that day, and the 
entire town was in gala attire. Manager 
C. W. Quillen “dolled up” the telephone 
building as shown in the photograph re- 
produced on this page. 

There were five or six bands and a “big 
time” was had generally. The town had 
never been decorated as on this occasion. 

Late in August the Athens Home Tele- 
phone Co., Athens, Ohio, filed notice with 
the Ohio Public Service Commission of a 
new schedule of rates increasing its gross 
earnings about $11,000 a year. On Sep 
tember 27, Dr. C. L. Jones and W. E. 
Moler, who have been officials of the com- 
pany since its inception nearly 30 years 
ago, appeared before the city council and 
presented their cause. 

Upon the departure of the telephone 
officials from the conference, members of 
the council discussed the matter for - me 
time, all of the city officials taking | m 
the conference. 
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Properly graded 
line to clear trees, 
using “PGH” 
Process Poles. 
Lines of Eaton 
Telephone Co., 
Eaton, Ohio. 
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"THE "P&H" policy of persistent research has developed 


“ several important contributions which insure greater utility and longer 
life of cedar poles. 












Notable among these are"P&H Process" Cedar Poles which are guaranteed in writing 
to show a full sapwood penetration to a depth of one-half inch. All cedar pole needs 
shipped premptly—Northern White or Western Red—Butt-Treated or untreated. 
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When writing to Page and Hill Co., please mention TELEPHONY. 
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WORK AND HAPPINESS’ 
By Miss Anne Barnes, 


Traveling Chief Operator, lowa Independent Telephone Association, 
Des Moines, lowa 


When I see a great, sturdy team of horses drawing a heavy load, I can- 
not help but pause to admire the united strength pulling together. 

Folks, | am about to surprise you! Work and happiness make a perfect 
team. Neither can attain much without the other. The old adage is, indeed, 
true, “All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy.” And the best example 
I can give you of all play and no work failing to attain and hold happiness 
for mortals, is that of Adam and Eve. 

It seems to me that too many of the stories which are written—and those 
we see screened—emphasize work as a burden under which mortals who are 
not wealthy must struggle. These writers image the idle rich lying under 
silken covers, breakfasting in bed and then starting at what is left of daylight 
in quest of more happiness; just different from yesterday’s. And sometimes 
we say to ourselves: “Oh, if only I were well enough off to live a life of 
luxury like that; then, indeed, 1 would be happy.” 

In reality, the happiest people, although we do not fully realize it, are 
those who arise regularly at a certain early hour, breakfast regularly at a 
certain early hour, and go to work regularly at a certain early hour. Yes— 
and | am one of them. 

Although I have never known how it would feel to draw silken covers 
over my face to shut out the sunlight, to breakfast in bed and all that, I have 
a sort of a feeling that | would tire of it all—just as soon as the newness 
wore off—unless | knew | had some definite work to perform daily. I mean 
some work that would help make the world better—not embroidering just so 
many flowers on a doily—work that would require me to get up regularly 
and early. 

Under these specifications, | would accept the silken covers, the service 
of the soft-stepping maid raising my curtains and all that, providing she 
got up early enough. Otherwise, she could lower them at night. 

If God had gone on building little gardens of luxury and setting us 
down in the midst of them, with nothing to do but just to stay where He put 
us, none of us would have stayed in our own garden. We would have been 
over our fences and our neighbors would have done likewise; soon we would 
have been scratching one another’s eyes out. 

I am glad Adam and Eve got over their fence early in the game—before 
there was anyone outside to hurt and hate—for I feel sure they must have 
had some such cravings, don’t you? But God put them immediately to work, 
and on no such farms as lowa has; and in that hard, early struggle to make 
the soil yield them a living, they earned the living and happiness. 

And this I believe, too: For every soul that is born into this world, there 
is a job somewhere for him to do before he dies. 
busy, he will also have found happiness. 


When he finds it and gets 











The telephone officials were openly com- 
mended for 
facts, and it was unanimously voted that 
as far as the city was concerned, no objec- We 
tions to the new rates would be offered. 


telephone service far ‘superior 


their frank presentation of 
throughout Ohio. 


do know 


to that 
given in cities of this size and much larger 


that the Athens Home 





That action by the city council surely 
shows an excellent condition of public re- 
As a further indication that the 
company and its officials stand well with 
the public, an The Athens 
Messenger is of interest. Under the head- 
ing, “The Athens Home Telephone Co.,” 
the editorial says: 


lations. 


editorial in 


“We have no brief to discuss the merits 
of the proposed increased rates asked by 
the Athens Home Telephone Co. That 
matter is scientifically taken care of by the 
state utilities commission, so we have 
neither the data nor disposition to enter 
into that contention. 
We do know that Athens has enjoved a 


Telephone Co. has through unusual enter- 
prise kept its telephone service and equip- 
ment many jumps ahead of the growth 
and development of the city. All this has 
cost money and the end is not yet. 

The company proposes to erect a com- 
modious and modern fireproof building so 
that its service may never be interfered 
with through storm or fire disaster. It 
has established an underground system for 
its cables so that the streets are not clut- 
tered up by overhead wires liable to be 
broken down with every severe storm. 

It proposes to establish in its new build- 
ing a modern automatic exchange but be- 
fore it does all these things, and more, it 
wants to be assured that it will be reason- 
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ably compensated tor the superior servic 
it is rendering and the increased bette 
service it will be able to render when it. 
plans are completed and in operation. 

So long as the telephone company is no* 
asking more than other cities under sim 
ilar conditions are getting for service in 
ferior to that Athens is now getting, and 
is asking less than many other cities ar 
now paying, it would seem on the face of 
the proposition that nothing exorbitant or 
unfair is demanded. We think the cit, 
feels this way about the matter 
but is simply dickering for the best pric« 
obtainable. 

Athens is very fortunate to have its tele 


council 


phone service in the hands of a locally 
owned stock company with sufficient vision 
and enterprise to furnish the city with the 
best telephone service that money can buy.” 





am: 4... 4. 
general manager of the company, is also 
president of the Ohio Independent Tele 
phone Association. 


Jones, who is secretary and 


He has always been 
a strong advocate of good public relations 
and “laying your cards on the table face 
up.” It is quite evident that he practices 
what he preaches and obtains results. 

“There are more telephones in Granite 
Falls than in any city of its size in the 
state of Minnesota, with one possible ex 
ception,” says the Granite Falls Tribune. 
“This is rather a broad statement, but it 
has been proved and is the enviable record 
made by the Granite Falls Telephone Co., 
under the able officers 
and manager. 


direction of its 


“It is some 20 years since the local tele- 
phone company was organized, the entire 
issue of stock being sold to residents of 
this community. The company has shown 
a steady increase each year until now it 
can boast of one telephone for every 3% 
people in Granite Falls, while one tele- 
phone to every five people is about the av- 
erage in the cities of this size. 

With modern equipment and farm lines 
radiating in instant 
service has become increasingly popular 
and the management expects to even better 
the present record.” 

That’s a nice little editorial boost that 
Manager G. L. Wilder of the Granite 
Falls company undoubtedly greatly ap- 
preciates. And it shows that the company’s 
public relations are in excellent condition. 


every direction, its 


Telephones for Use of London's 
Theater Goers. 

The installation of telephones in Lon- 
don theaters for the private use of patrons 
has been recommended by the Society of 
West End Theater Managers. 

A similar proposal has been rejected by 
the provincial managers’ society on the 
ground that, in their. belief, the public 
would not use the facilities sufficiently to 
justify the cost of installation. 
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The White - Phillips Company 


Investment Bankers 


Davenport, Iowa 


Extends to you 
an invitation 
to confer regarding 


Legitimate 
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PUBLIC UTILITY 
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AS evidence of our confidence in the many 
years of service Long-Bell Poles will give, 
each pole is branded “Long-Bell” with date 
of creosoting five feet above the ground line. 
These poles are of yellow pine, creosoted full 
length by the cylinder-pressure process. 
Write for “Sentinels of Service’ our Book- 
let which telis the complete story. 


The Ionc-Reit, [amber Company 


1133 R. A. Long Bldg. Kansas City, Mo- 
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Cable Grips 








Anchors 





Man Hole Guards 








, An 
all) Specialtp Construction Gools and Appliances 
‘ Stancateles. ND. U.S. 4. 


The Universal 
iversal Cable Grip Companp =| 








Write for Catalog and Prices 
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Improving Public Relations at the 
Telephone Cashier’s Desk. 

By Miss JEANETTE M. GEDDES, 
Commercial Department, Suburban Di- 
vision, Illinois Bell Telephone Co., 
Elgin, Ill. 

“Better Public Relations” is among the 
foremost of all telephone company ob- 
jectives today. These public relations de- 
pend on securing and holding the good will 
of our subscribers and that, in turn, de- 
pends largely on the courtesy and judg- 
ment we use in our every-day work. 

Public relations may be defined broadly 
as: “What our subscribers thinks of us as 
telephone employes—what they think of 
our service, of our organization and of our 
business dealings with them.” 

One employe who comes in very fre- 
quent face-to-face contact with our patrons 
is the cashier. Each month the same faces 
come to the cashier’s window, and the im- 
pressions which are made upon these 
patrons by the cashier, are carried away 
with them and often broadcasted as their 
opinion of the telephone company; this 
demonstrates the great responsibility which 
rests upon the shoulders of this young 
woman. She is either the builder or de- 
stroyer of good will and good public rela- 
tions. ' 

To be of maximum service to her com- 
pany, there are many requirements placed 
upon this young woman. Primarily, the 
cashier must bear in mind that no matter 
how numerous her personal grievances and 
troubles may be, she, as cashier, must force 
them from her mind and smile and be sin- 
cerely pleasant to each and every sub- 
scriber ; she should be punctual in reaching 
the counter and not keep the patron wait- 
ing; she should greet him with a friendly 
“Good Morning” or some other appropri- 
ate form of greeting and, if fortunate 
enough to know his name, should use it; 
this little courtesy and recognition usually 
pleases our subscribers whether they ac- 
knowledge it or not. 

So much for their reception—then she 
must attentively listen to whatever the sub- 
scriber has to say. I was told of one man 
who changed the time of day for paying 
his telephone bill. Because the cashier on 
duty had a “supercilious attitude,” to use 
his phrase, he arranged to pay his bill 
when he knew that she was out to lunch 
—that girl did not smile or listen atten- 
tively. She was not the type who strives 
to please and is “eager to serve.” 

If there is a disputed toll call, let the 
subscriber tell his story first—remember 
the subscriber is always right until proved 
otherwise. Be a good listener—not only 


courteous, but attentive; you know each 
in itself, really a history— 


toll ticket is, 





a complete record of the call it covers. 
Be sure and have the ticket covering the 
call disputed before you, so the subscriber 
can see the record; tell the subscriber the 
date and the day of the week of the call; 
if the call was made on a holiday, that 
may help him to remember the facts. If 
you are unable to dispose of the case in a 
reasonable length of time, refer it to some- 
one else (if there is someone available) so 
the other people waiting will not be in- 
convenienced. 

When you are alone in the office and 
busy at the counter and the telephone rings 
and you realize the counter transaction is 
going to take some time, excuse yourself 
politely and answer the telephone, just as 
you would if they were calling in your own 
home, because they really are your guests 
while in the telephone office. 

Whenever complaints or requests of any 
kind are received by you, try to take care 
of them personally, even though they do 
not belong to your department. Remember 
that subscribers do not know where re- 
sponsibility rests; the various departments 
mean nothing to them. To him “you are 
the company.” 

Familiarize yourself with the toll rates 
to nearby towns. Transient telephone users 
appreciate this information; it speeds up 
their calls by helping them to have the 
correct change ready, and also lets them 
know you are “ready and 
serve.” 

It is our duty and responsibility not only 
to be fair and reasonable, but also to con- 
vince the public that we are fair and rea- 
sonable. Meet unkindness with kindness. 
Be friendly ; as someone has said “any fool 
can make enemies for himself and his 
company, but it takes a broad-minded per- 
son to turn enemies into friends.” 

Be sincere; if you do not feel kindly 
toward the subscriber (or future sub- 
scriber) with whom you are coming in 
contact, you cannot hope to fully convince 
him of your good will no matter how 
cleverly you may appear to portray it. 
The great actor does not act his part—he 
lives it. 

Then too, as a.cashier you must, of 
course, be accurate—make correct change 
as rapidly as possible, both for the con- 
venience of the patron at the window and 
for those who may be waiting. Errors not 
only require additional time for correction, 
but they also make a cashier appear care- 
less, indifferent and inefficient. 

Last, but not least, the personal appear- 
ance of the cashier has much to do with 
her success and the impressions she cre- 
ates. She should be neatly and appropri- 
ately dressed and should be well-groomed 
in every particular. Needless to say, an 
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anxious to 


immoderate or conspicuous use of cos- 
metics and perfume is not only in poor 
taste, but is apt to leave a very poor im- 
pression of the clerk and her company. 
While we, as a telephone company, may 
have little or no competition, insofar as 
actual business is concerned, we certainly 
have lots of it in tactful, careful, cour- 
teous treatment of our patrons by the 


.cashiers of other organizations. 


As a representative of one of the largest 
businesses in the country, let us do all we 
can to earn and hold a reputation, each 
in our own community, for square dealing 
and courteous, tactful, considerate and sat- 
isfactory treament of our subscribers. 





Stories of Telephone Exchanges 
in Small Places. 
By WISCONSIN TROUBLEMAN. 

Communities of 5,000 population or less 
usually have what is called a small-town 
telephone system. This may be so when 
compared with our larger neighbors, but 
its importance and necessity are equally 
as great or even greater today. Yet all 
too frequently it appears to be the attitude 
assumed by the officers and employes who 
may be stationed at the larger exchange 
that the small exchange is of little conse- 
quence. 

Let us start at the office and see what 
the usual method of up-keep may be. The 
switchboard more likely than not is a mag- 
neto one. 

One is almost immediately attracted to 
the cords that are turned down for vari- 
ous reasons. Look through the trouble 
tickets, and you will not find a single ticket 
referring to the cords, keys, operators’ 
sets, or night-alarm failures. Ask of the 
operator why she does not report them and 
the answer invariably is: “I'll tell Andy 
when he comes to fix some _ troubles 
some time.” 

Andy, being stationed at the larger, dis- 
tant exchange is not sent down to repair 
one or two telephones whose batteries are 
poor as it makes the trip a little expensive 
and, besides, there will be some more 
troubles in a few days. When Andy has 
enough troubles given by the boss to last 
two days (but is supposed to do it in one) 
he is allowed to go to the exchange. When 
he completes repairing about one-half of 
the telephones listed as in trouble, he has 
seen several cases of outside weak spots 
that need immediate attention, if trouble 
is to be prevented. 

He returns that night with part of the 
troubles done and reports the weak spots 
he noted. The next day he goes again, 
finishes the original list, is hailed by two 
more subscribers who may or may not 
need attention and has to inspect their tele- 
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This Load Can’t Slip 


Because It’s Bound With 


Stacy Load Binders 


Here’s the greatest tool that was ever built for 
binding loads of Telephone Poles, Lumber or any 
material that has to be bound to truck or wagons 
with chains. 


You just fasten the hooks into the links of the 
chain—one downward pull of the lever and your load 
is bound instantly—it can’t slip or shift. No tugging 
—no pulling—no lost time. 


Stacy Load Binders soon 


Pay for Themselves 


in saving time and labor to say nothing of the saving 
resulting in prevention of accidents. If you are not 
using Stacy Load Binders you are overlooking one 
of the biggest labor and time savers ever invented. 


Stacy Load Binders are built strong and durable— 
last indefinitely—never break. Made in two sizes. 
Regular size sells for $2.50 each, $5.00 per pair. 
Jumbo size $3.75 each, $7.00 per pair. Also supplied 
equipped for stretching guy wires. For sale by lead- 
‘ng hardware dealers and hardware jobbers. If yours 
can’t supply you, order direct from 


EUGENE C. STACY 


Manufacturer Tiffin, Ohio 
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PORTER & ROSS, Inc. 


30 Church Street 
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Then he tackles 
spots previously reported and 
Has he seen the switch- 
He has not, and the operator has 
mentioned it to him unless it is of 
great annoyance to her personally—well, 
he will be down again in a few days any- 
way. 


phon:s to satisfy them. 
the weak 
calls it a day. 
board? 
not 


Within a few days Andy happens to be 
in another exchange farther away from 
our exchange than the main office. One 
of the operators’ receivers goes dead and 
an S. O. S. is sent to the office. 
Nothing for it but to send down to 
Ben is general utility 
man, when they dig holes, lay underground 


main 
Jen 
see what he can do. 


systems, and can put in a set of batteries 
in a telephone. 


Ben arrives in due time and tries his 


hand at the dead receiver. 
out, he puts it 


The tip being 
well satisfied 
with his ability to repair anything that 
the The 
that cords ar. 
out of order and “would you please look at 
them ?” 


back and is 


needs it around switchboard. 


operator mentions several 
Ben surely will, and does so with 
Hle cuts back the 

Andy do (after 
borrowing a screw-driver), and leaves with 
joy in his heart at having done well with 
a switchboard which, to him, was a most 


considerable success. 


cords as he had seen 


complicated piece of apparatus. 

Our operator now uses the cords as be- 
fore, cuts off a subscriber or two, reports 
to long distance that the leading hotel does 
not answer, although it has three lines, and 
then discovers that part of 
cords are still out of order. 


those same 

Does she try them out or report them? 
Does down on a trouble ticket 
that No. 3 back cannot be heard on, that 
she cannot ring on No. 7 front cord? No, 
Andy may be down in a few days. 


she write 


Because there are no trouble tickets on 
the cases, Andy has to test the sets at the 
board after the operator moves to another 
position or sits down and waits. He opens 
the keyshelf, sees that the ringing spring 


is broken on No. 7 front cord and_ that 
the main-line spring is also broken on the 
left half of No. 3 back cord. He un- 


solders the keys, after closing the keyshelf 
a number of times so that the other opera- 
tor, the can 
reach across to the jacks calling or being 
called. 


now handling board alone, 


After repairing the key with new springs 
(if he has any, since none were brought 
as the cords were not reported) he has 
the very nice job of soldering the keys 
back in while the 
~across him at times. 


operator is working 

The switchboard is in use constantly 18 
hours out of every 24 every day of the 
years, vet it gets less attention than a tele- 
phone. Many times, after a day's work, 
Andy would pull the office before 
leaving for home, note that there are sev- 


into 


eral cords turned down and report to his 
chief the next morning. The chief would 
Well, that 


say, you can do some other 
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time when you go down there again.” 

The chief pays but little attention to 
that “switchboard trouble” as though it 
were an incidental in the work that Andy 
must do there the next time he is sent. 
So the “work” is completed to prevent a 
bawling out from the chief and the more 
important switchboard work is let go. 

The chief sometimes makes the mistake 
of sending Ben down to look after the 
switchboard troubles which he found ex- 
isted after a visit there the day before. 
The chief has always maintained that 
there is absolutely nothing to the mechan- 
ical and electrical part of the telephone 
business but what a ten-year-old boy could 
do. So Ben is sent—and disaster: usually 
follows in his wake. 

He attempts to adjust the pole-changer 
that is not well because of 
After 
the best part of two hours are gone, 
is disgusted at that 
lets it 
which is not as good as it was.\ Ben knows 


functioning 
rough points and pitted contacts. 
Sen 
type. of “cheap” 
machine and run the way it is, 
how to change the solution in the wet bat- 
teries used in the operator’s circuit, but as 
that is a nasty job why not “let” the man 
who is so smart that he can fix the ring- 
ing machine, repair the battery too.” 
Meantime Ben saves the day at the com- 
pany’s expense, by putting on a pair of dry 
But it is 
only for a day or two, and then someone 
has to do the jobs that Ben is unfitted for. 
It is to be regretted that so little atten- 


tion is paid to the grounds that occur on 


cells in the operator’s circuit. 


Of course, there are no grounds 
at the main exchange, for in slack time 


the lines. 


the lines are all gone over with a volt- 
meter to locate grounds and the offenders 
But is this done at the 
not stationed 


are taken care of. 


exchanges where men are 
and troubles are taken of only as reported ? 
Seldom, I 


Periodically a voltmeter should be taken 


fear. 


tc all the exchanges where there is none. 
and lines should be tested for grounds and 
high resistance. 

Andy, having had experience with an- 
other company, ;oints out these things to 
Seeing the value of them the 
chief that the lines be tested and 
troubles cleared He sends 
Andy, for there is nothing for them to do 
that day that he knows of. Andy han- 
dles the voltmeter and shows Ben the whys 


the chief. 
orders 


up. 3en and 


and wherefores. 

They take a list of the lines in trouble 
and Ben out and clears them while 
Andy is testing for resistance. Ben 
ports to the chief where and how he found 
the various grounds. Andy turns in his 


goes 
re- 


report of his work and considers it work 
well done. 

Andy then turns his attention to the bal- 
ancing and quieting of some phantom cir- 
cuits, which he personally introduced into 
the present system and not before thought 
of by anyone including the chief. There is 
some testing and a little figuring, and then 
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Ben advises the chief that owing to the 
proximity of the new 200,000-volt line the 
line should be moved to the next road as 
it leads to the same place and is no 
ther away. After discussion the 
board of directors finally agree with the 
chief’s suggestion that the line be moved. 
Andy, therefore, lays out the transposi- 
tions, the wires are strung on 
poles, and the cutover is made. The chief 
rubs his hands in satisfaction at the suc- 
cess of the operation and is congratulated 
upon his wisdom and foresightedness 
The following year it is found necessary 


far- 
some 


the new 


{o station someone at one of the rapid- 
growing towns; someone who will take 
care of troubles and look after the col- 
is advanced to local 
ager at the town. Andy cannot be con- 
sidered because the main office would lose 


lections. Sen man- 


a good man. 


Horse Knows When Telephone 
Should Be Answered. 

Will H. Wood, commission merchant at 
the South Omaha, Neb., stockvards, has a 
horse that “answers” the telephone. Wood 
has an office in the live stock exchange. 
and an extension telephone runs 
there to one of the number of little shan- 
the 


ience of the buyers, most of whom make 


from 


ties erected in yard for the conven- 
their rounds of the ‘stock pens on horse- 
back. This enables them to their 
office the outside and 
reached. 

Mr. Wood rides an eight-year-old thor 
oughbred, Black Knight. When the ani- 
mal, which has learned to distinguish its 
ring from the 
hears the bell jingle, he immediately starts 


reach 


and also to be 


master’s any of others. 
for the shanty, and perforce his master. 
on his back, must go along. When the 
little the 


opposite the door, sidles over to it, 


house is reached, horse stops 
and 
thus enables Wood to reach for the tele- 


phone on the stand just inside, and do his 


business over it without having to dis 
mount. 

In this way Wood talks with all I's 
customers, is in reach of long distance 


calls where speed is unusually desirable. 
and handles all his affairs from the yards. 
The animal has been known to respond 
when a block or so away from the bell. 
No attempt had been made to teach the 
horse the little trick. It apparently noted 
that every time the bell rang, its master 
responded: and from that on it was simply 
a case of how a horse puts two and two 
together. 

Has New Exhibit Location at Na- 

tional Convention. 

The Cook Electric Co., Chicago, will 
have its exhibit at the convention of the 
United States Independent Telephone As- 
sociation at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 
next week in a new location and a larger 
room. 
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The Telephone 
Industry 


is turning to 


Gillette Tires 
and Tubes 





3 minutes 
aiiieiiiiiaiiens —not 30 


turer of supplies 
, to clean Plugs 


The modern way 


JNDER the old, unscientific, hand-polishing 


and equipment for 


a special proposi- 


. method, it took 20 to 30 minutes to clean a 

tion and look for pos'tion. Now, with the PREMIER PLUG POL 
. ISHER, it takes only 3 minutes. 

these tires at t capa AiG maces cian. 

hese we he The PREMIER PLUG POLISHER is the light- 

Convention ning cleaner that makes this saving—a _ thorough, 


safe cleaner. Telephone engineers have built it and 
tested it for perfect cleaning results. 
Mr. William S. Paca, General Manager of the Petroleum Tele 
phone Company, Oil City, Pa., writes: 


**Replying to your letter in reference to Premier Plug Polisher 
would say that our wire chiefs report that the machines are doing 
more efficient work than the much more elaborate machines that 
we have been using." 


A letter from Mr. A. E. Reynolds, Asst. to President of the Inter 
G il R bb Mountain Telephone Co., Bristol, Tennessee, says: 

l lette U er Company “It might be of interest lo you to know that our Bristol wire 
chief claims that he can polish nineteen pairs of plugs in from 
three to five minutes, and to do the same job by hand formerly took 


Eau Claire Wis him from twenty-five to thirty minutes. 
‘ ‘ 
FRASER-TILLER-WAKEFIELD 
814 Finance Bldg. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
RASER-TILLER-WAKEFIELD, 1926 | 


Kansas City, Missouri. : 
Please send us one (1) PREMIER PLUG POLISHER 
ready for immediate use. If satisfactory, after TEN 
DAYS’ FREE TRIAL, we are to remit to you 
$34.00 for PREMIER to be used on + 
‘ 
$17.50 for PREMIER without motor 
S (Specify PREMIER desired) 


e 
“2 Signed Per 
AS “eo 
Oo & Address. . Ship to 


SG “se Important: Indicate kind and size of plug to be cleaned ' 
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PLANT MAINTENANCE AND 
SUBSCRIBERS. 
(Concluded from page 30.) 


of course, involved in this problem, but 
rather simply the application of the funda- 
mental principles of doing a good P.B.X. 
maintenance job. 

One of the most important matters bear- 
ing on service from the customer’s view- 
point is the rendering of satisfactory toll 
service to our patrons. Some of the most 
active maintenance problems requiring con- 
sideration from a plant and engineering 
standpoint relate, therefore, to ensuring 
continuity of service, particularly over im- 
portant toll routes. In this connection it 
is advisable that foreign wire relations 
should be handled by the establishment 
and maintenance of cooperative relations 
with electric light and power companies 
and other wire using utilities. 

A conscientious performance of main- 
tenances should result in a higher grade of 
service with ‘a minimum of complaints 
from subscribers. To achieve this result 
we must maintain an organization to study 
critically our present methods and to de- 
vise new and better ones. 

The growth and necessary complexity of 
the telephone plant, together with the de- 
crease in the purchasing power of the dol- 
lar, necessarily behooves every person as- 
sociated with the maintenance program to 
observe and seize every opportunity for 
obtaining still better results in the future, 
both from the subscriber’s point of view 
and from the standpoint of overall results 
in operation. 


New York Association to Hold 
Meeting at Middletown. 

A district meeting and traffic conference 
of the Up-State Telephone Association of 
New York will be held at Middletown, 
Orange County, on Friday, October 22. 
The meeting will be held in rooms of the 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Every telephone meeting held hereto- 
fore at Middletown has attracted a large 
attendance, and it is expected that the 
coming convention will be larger and more 
instructive than those preceding, says J. G. 
Ihmsen, vice-president and general man- 
ager of the association. 


Soviet Government Plans Tele- 
phone Development. 

The soviet government plans to consoli- 
date into one federal service the telegraph, 
radio, and telephone systems of the U. S. 
S. R., according to the Commissar of 
Posts and Telegraphs. The development 
of communication by telephone will be 
given primary consideration, according to 
Economic Life, of Moscow. 

On April 1, 1926, there were only 171,- 
000 telephones in the soviet republic. At 
present, 67 per cent of these are under 
the Commissariat of Posts and Telegraphs, 
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and 33 per cent are under local authori- 
ties. 

Telephones represent the most profitable 
branch of the commissariat, but they are 
in a deplorable condition. In some towns 
telephones have not been repaired for 10 
years, and the equipment of nearly all sta- 
tions is out of date. In rebuilding these 
stations it is planned to install the auto- 
matic system. 

Interurban telephone lines are increasing 
rapidly. At the close of the fiscal year 
ended September 30, 1925, they extended 
for 17,000 miles; on April 1, 1926, their 
length has reached 22,000 miles. Telephone 
connections exist between Moscow and 
Rostov-on-Don, Moscow and Kiev, and 
Moscow and Kharkof. During the com- 
ing year it is planned to extend lines to 
Tiflis and Baku. 

At the beginning of 1926, there were 
2,059 county seats which had telephones; 
during the current year it is planned to 
install 615 more; in 1927, an additional 
865; and in 1928, another 470. All county 
seats will have telephones within three 
years is the belief of the Commissar of 
Posts and Telegraphs. 


Ohio Company Completes Plans 
for New Building. 

A modern, fireproof, two-story building 
will be built by the Eaton Telephone Co. 
of Eaton, Ohio, it was recently announced 
by Manager E. G. Morgan. 

The new building will have a frontage 
of 38 feet and extend back 74 feet. Pres- 
ent plans call for a lobby, part of which 
will be open to the public at all times, a 
general office, office for manager and 
directors, and equipment rooms on the first 
floor. 

The second ficor will have an operating 
room, rest and recreation room for the 
operators. 

In the basement the battery room, re- 
pair shop and furnace room is to be lo- 
cated. A garage will be constructed at 
the rear of the building. 


Minnesota Independent Company 
Purchases Nearby Property. 
The Steel County Telephone Co. of 
Blooming Prairie, Minn., has completed 
the purchase of the Ellendale Telephone 
Co., which operated in the southwestern 
part of Steele county and whose chief 
owner was Joseph Meland of Ellendale. 


Iowa Tributary Conferences Led 
by Chief Operators. 

A tributary traffic meeting of the Iowa 
Independent Telephone Association, held 
at Ida Grove, September 24, was enthusi- 
astically participated in by both chief op- 
erators and assistants. Miss Fannie Hors- 
man, local and toll chief operator at Ida 
Grove, presided at the conference. Much 
interest was shown in the discussions. 

Miss Anne Barnes, traveling chief oper- 
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ator of the Iowa Independent Telephone 
Association, directed the tributary confer- 
ence held at Fort Dodge, October 1. Mrs. 
Minnie Francis, toll chief operator and 
Faye Duncan, assistant toll chief oper- 


ator, led the discussion. Later luncheon 
for 24 was served at Wahkonsa Hotel. 


Toledo, Iowa, Man Buys Williams- 
burg Telephone Co. 

The Williamsburg Telephone Co., Wil- 
liamsburg, Iowa, controlled by S. A. Carey 
of Des Moines and D. C. Phillips of Grin- 
nell, has been sold to J. A. Walters of 
Toledo, Iowa. 

M. G. Tracey will retire as local man- 
ager and will temporarily be succeeded by 
D. C. Phillips, former manager. 


Telephony’s Statement of 


Ownership. 

Statement of the ownership, manage- 
ment, circulation, etc., required by the act 
of Congress of August 24, 1912, of 
“Telephony,”’ published weekly at Chicago, 
Ill., for October 1, 1926. 

State of Illinois, County of Cook, ss.— 
Before me, a notary public {n and for the 
state and county aforesaid, personally ap- 
peared S. R. Edwards, who, having been 
duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
says that he is the editor of ‘‘Telephony” 
and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of 
the ownership, management (and if a daily 


‘ paper, the circulation), etc., of the afore- 


said publication for the date shown in the 
above caption, required by the act of Aug- 
ust 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, pos- 
tal laws and regulations, printed on the 
reverse of this form, to-wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor and bus- 
iness managers are: 

Publisher—Telephony Publishing Corp., 
608 S. Dearborn St, Chicago. 

Editor—S. R. Edwards, 608 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago. 

Managing editor—S. R. Edwards, 608 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago. : 

Business manager—H. D. Fargo, Sr., 608 
S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a cor- 
poration, its name and address must be 
stated and also immediately thereunder 
the names and addresses of stockholders 
owning or holding one per cent or more of 
total amount of stock. If not owned by a 
corporation, the names and addresses of 
the individual owners must be given. 2 
owned by a firm, company, or other unin- 
corporated concern, its name and address, 
as well as those of each individual mem- 
ber, must be given.)—H. D. Fargo, Sr., 608 
S. Dearborn St., Chicago; S. R. Edwards, 
608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago; H. D. Fargo, 
Jr., 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 

3. That the known bondholders, mort- 
gagees and other security holders owning 
or holding 1 per cent or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other se- 
curities are: (If there are none, so state.) 
—H. D. Fargo, Sr.. 608 S. Dearborn &t., 
Chicago. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stock- 
holders and security holders, if any, con- 
tain not only the list of stockholders and 
security holders as they appear upon the 
books of the company but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company 4s 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, 
the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting, is given; also 
that the said two paragraphs contain 
statements embracing affiant’s full knowl 
edge and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which stockholders 
and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, 
hold stock and securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona fide owner; an 
this affiant has no reason to believe that 
any other person, association or corpora- 
tion has any interest direct or indirect im 
the said stock, bonds or other securities 
than as so stated by him. 

S. R. EDWARDS, 


Sworn to and subscribed before me t 
25th day of September, 1926. 
(Seal.) Julia C. O’Bri oR.) 


(My commission expires June 12, 
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Precision 
and Accuracy 


Precision and accuracy are prime observances in 
the making of an aeroplane. 


With equal stress on the importance of precision 
and accuracy, they are, above all else, the creed of 
Thompson-Levering craftsmanship. The sale of a 
T-L instrument is only the beginning of our obliga- 
tion to you. It remains our business to do all that 
we can to make it increasingly useful to you. 
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sting set—designed especially 
Independent telephone companies. 


THOMPSON-LEVERING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 
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Yes Sir! 


We'll Be the ati Con- 
vention—Room 1408, | 
New Sherman Hotel, | 
October 12 to 15 “\ 





| 

R. Telephone Man, we | 

cordially invite you to | 
visit us at the National | 
Convention of the United | 
States Independent Tele- | 
phone Companies to be held | 
at the New Sherman Hotel, | 
Chicago, October 12 to 15, | 
1926. | 


Our Representatives will 
be present and they will be 
pleased to meet you and dis- 


cuss and give special atten- 
tion to any of your tele- 
phone problems relating to 





finance or operation. 


Continental 
Telephone Company 


Tri-State Telephone Bldg. Lincoln Telephone Bldg. | 
St. Paul, Minnesota Lincoln, Nebraska 


























Mentioning TELEPHONY gives your inquiry tone. 











Personal Notes From the Field 





Charles G. Vickery, traffic superinten- 
dent of the Rochester Telephone Corp., 
Rochester, N. Y., has been connected with 
the traffic department of the telephone 
industry since the spring of 1885, 41 years 
ago. 

Mr. Vickery was first employed as night 
operator by the Bell Telephone Co. of Buf- 
falo at its Rochester exchange, and about 
a year afterward was transferred to the 
equipment and maintenance department. 

In 1887 Mr. Vickery leit the telephone 
business to go with the Brush Electric 
Light Co. and continued with it until 1899, 
when the lure of the telephone business 
again attracted him and he accepted a posi- 
tion as installer with the Home Telephone 
Co. of Rochester. Between then and 1903, 
he divided his time between the construc- 
tion, equipment and maintenance branches. 

During 1903 he was made chief inspec- 
tor, and a little later on was made super- 
intendent of maintenance and equipment, 
which position he held until the spring of 
1906. At that time Mr. Vickery accepted 
a position as general sup¢rintendent of the 
Utah Independent Telephone Co., at Salt 
Lake City, and remained there until 1908, 
when the Utah company was absorbed by 

















Charles G. Vickery. Now Traffic Superin- 
tendent of the Rochester Telephone 
Corp. of Rochester, N. Y., Has Been 
Associated with the Telephone 
Industry for the Past 41 
Years. 


the Bell system. He then returned to 
Rochester as traffic superintendent, which 
position he retained, with a slight inter- 
ruption due to illness, until August 1, 
1921. He was then appointed traffic super- 
intendent of the 


Rochester Telephone 


Corp., which position he continues to fill. 

During the consolidation period in 
Rochester, the traffic department had many 
obstacles to overcome and complications 
to take care of, and these were all suc- 
cessfully accomplished. 

Great credit is due to Mr. Vickery for 
the high traffic standards which obtain in 
the Rochester organization. 

G. T. Sprecher, now special agent for 
the Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
has a remarkably long service record with 
telephone work in the state of Nebraska. 
Forty-one August 31, Mr. 
Sprecher started his telephone career with 
the Nebraska 
Northwestern 


vears ago, 


Telephone Co., now the 
3ell, at Schuyler. He in- 
stalled the first exchange there with 75 
telephones. He was transferred for a 
time to the Omaha office, but was sent to 
Norfolk in 1888, to become local and area 
manager for the Bell. 
capacity for 29 ‘years. 


He served in that 


In 1917 he removed to Lincoln in order 
that his children might take advantage of 
the educational facilities at the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, and at that time he 
joined the ranks of the Lincoln company. 
He says that his work with the pioneers of 
the industry, and the opportunity that was 
his to keep step with and watch over the 
development of the business, have given 
him many interesting experiences and an 
interest that has never flagged. 

Mr. Sprecher was recently elected to the 
office of deputy grand commander of the 
state commandery of the Knights Tem- 
plar. He is a charter member of Casper 
E. Yost Chapter No. 19 of Nebraska of 
the Telephone Pioneers of America. 

Mrs. Sylvia Brandt, chief operator of 
the Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
at Superior, Neb., has been transferred 
to Hastings, where she assumes the duties 
of the same position. Mrs. Brandt is one 
of the company’s most valued employes. 
She entered the service at Pawnee City 
18 years ago, and after serving as chief 
operator at several exchanges, became 
traveling operator for the Beatrice district, 
a task she relinquished that she might re 
main with her aged mother. 

Ben S. Read, president of the South- 
ern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
\tlanta, Ga., completed his 35th vear 
of service with the Bell 
September 21. 


system on 


At a luncheon tendered him by a group 
of old friends and associates, he was pre- 
sented with a gold button emblematic of 
his long service. The brief ceremony was 
accompanied by words of congratulation 
and expressions of esteem. 

In point of service Mr. Read is one of 


58 


the oldest employes of the Southern {ell 
company. He has been located in Atlanta 
as president of the company during the 
past two vears, going there from Denver 
where he was president of the Mountain 
States Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

He was well known to the Southern 
organization by reason of his former asso- 




















President Ben S. Read Is One of the Oldest 
Empioyes of the Southern Bell Com- 
pany, Beginning His Telephone Ca- 
reer as an Employe of the Com- 
pany 35 Years Ago. 


ciation in the South and because ot his 
career which has made him a leader in 
the Bell system. 

In responding to the presentation Mr. 
Read expressed his affection for the entire 
telephone family and his gratitude to the 
friends who honored him on his 35th 
anniversary of service. 

He referred to his birth and his first 
telephone work at Carthage, Tenn., and 
his love for the South and its traditions 
He expressed the belief 
that the South as a whole is today making 
greater 


and its people. 


strides than any section of the 
country and offers greater opportunities 
for material success and personal happiness. 

Alden L. Hart, general commercial 
agent of the Wisconsin Telephone Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis., has resigned effective 
October 15, to join the Associated Tele- 
phone Utilities Co. He will be located 
temporarily at Long Beach, Calif. 

The Associated Telephone Utilitics Co. 
holding company with subsidiary 
properties consisting of the Common vealth 
Telephone Co., Madison, Wis., the elvi- 
dere Telephone Co., Belvidere, III and 


is a 
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October 7, 1920. 
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Digs a pole hole 6 feet deep in 3 minutes! 
| Why dig holes by hand? 











Send for actual cost data on earth drills operation in your territory 
—also Bulletin No. 548-T. 


THE BUDA COMPANY, Harvey, Illinois 


Kverywhere old fashioned meth- 
ods of digging holes are being 
replaced with the Buda-Hubron 
arth Drill. Economical and 
efficient, this drill digs holes in 
less time, with fewer men and at 
reduced costs. One user reports 
savings of 73% in difficult 


digging. 
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What— 
of the Future ? 


Analyze and conserve your 


COMPANY — 


Whether for improvement or expan- 
sion, your company needs the analysis 
of our experienced engineers 


We give you real solutions, based on 


economic principles. It is our business 
to aid you to conserve and improve 


Utility and Industrial 
Engineering and Valuation 


Our combined engineering experience 
—seventy-six years. 


Ward H. Snook, B.S., M.E. 
A. S. Hillhouse 
Geo. Martin, M. E. 


Snook-Hillhouse & Company 


Columbus, Ohio 





























Quick Action 


G/NDEPENDENT Telephone 
Companies, seeking funds 
for expansion, or desiring to 
sell their property will secure 
quick action by consulting 
our Telephone Securities De- 
partment. GQ When writing 
give number of stations, type 
of equipment and population 
served. G Consult us first. 


4a «4 


Schultz Brothers & Co. 


UNION TRUST BUILDING 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 











Mentioning TELEPHONY gives your inquiry ‘tone 
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the Associated Telephone Co. operating at 
Long Beach and San Bernardino, Calif. 

Mr. Hart has been associated with the 
telephone industry since 1905 when he 
started as an installer with the Cincinnati 
& Suburban Bell Telephone Co. at Cin- 
cinnati. His rise to higher positions since 
then has been steady. 

During the war he was commissioned 
lieutenant in the U. S. Signal Corps, and 
served oversease. At the time of his dis- 
charge he held the rank of captain. 

Mr. Hart has been associated with the 
Wisconsin Te'evhone Co. since 1912, ex- 
cept for absence during the war. He was 
appointed general commercial agent of that 
company on July 1 of this year. 

In his new work, Mr. Hart will be as- 
sociated with S. L. Odegard, vice-president 
of the Associated Telephone Utilities Co. 

Arthur B. Fry has been named to 
succeed W. J. Dodge as telephone and 
telegraph engineer of the California Rail- 
road Commission. Mr. Fry graduated 
from Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind., 
in 1896. Shortly thereafter he entered the 
employ of the Central Union Telephone 
Co., working through various stages of 
maintenance work until 1901, when he 
moved to Los Angeles, to engage in elec- 
trical contracting work with P. K. 
Higgins. In 1903 Mr. Higgins was ap- 
pointed superintendent of equipment for 
the new Home Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. of Los Angeles, and he asked Mr. Fry 
to become his wire chief. 

In 1904 Mr. Fry succeeded to the posi- 
tion held by Mr. Higgins and later, after 
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a course of shop training in the factory 
of the Automatic Electric Co., became 
superintendent of equipment of the Home 
Telephone Co. of Puget Sound, an auto- 
matic plant, which position he held until 
the company sold its plant to the Pacific 
company. Returning then to Los Angeles, 
Mr. Fry was employed in various capaci- 
ties with the Southern California Tele- 
phone Co. until 1921, when he accepted 
a position with the railroad commission. 


W. J. Dodge, who has been the tele- 
phone and telegraph engineer of the Cali- 
fornia Railroad Commission since April, 
1923, has resigned his position to accept 
the position of general commercial engi- 
neer of Northern California for the Pa- 
cific Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

During the time Mr. Dodge was tele- 
phone engineer for the commission two 
great advance steps were made by Cali- 
fornia Independent companies. First, the 
adoption of uniform rules and the filing 
with the commission of complete schedules 
of rates, which has already proved of 
great advantage; and second, the formula- 
tion, with the aid of Mr. Dodge and Mr. 
Maccaffrey of the commission and F. B. 
Hamilton of the California Edison com- 
pany, of the form of pole contact agree- 
ment which is now being adopted by Cali- 
fornia Independent companies operating in 
Edison territory. 


C. L. Brown, of Abilene, Kans., pres- 
ident of the United Companies, is back 
from a three months’ tour of European 
countries. The evening following Mr. 
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Brown's return the Abilene Chamber .f 
Commerce gave a dinner in his honcr, 
More than 150 men were present. 


Persons who attended probably heard 
one of the most educational and intere:t- 
ing talks ever presented before an Abileve 
group. Political, industrial and agricul- 
tural conditions of Europe were reviewed. 
Mannerisms and modes of living of va- 
rious foreign people were described. 


Mr. Brown said in conclusion, “I never 
in al] my life appreciated so much as | 
have since my return and as I do now, 
my American citizenship. We do not real- 
ize how much it means to us until we 
know what is going on in other countries.” 


Obituary. 


Cicero J. Lindly, vice-chairman of 
the Illinois Commerce Commission, and 
ior many years one of the picturesque 
figures in Illinois Republican politics, died 
September 23 at his home at Greenville, 
Ill., following an illness of four months. 
Death was caused by paralysis. He was 
67 years of age. 


Mr. Lindly was a former member of 
the legislature, was once county judge of 
Bond county, a member of the last consti- 
tutional convention and a member of the 
last constitutional convention, and a mem- 
ber of the old railroad and warehouse 
commission during the Tanner administra- 
tion. He was prominent in state politics 
for about 40 years and was named vice 
chairman of the _ Illinois Commerce 
Commission by Governor Small in 1921. 


What the Commissions Are Doing 


Up-to-the-Minute News Regarding the Activities of State and Interstate Com- 
missions, Courts and City Councils in Matters Concerning Telephone Com- 
panies—Summary of Commission Orders and Schedule of Telephone Hearings 


Denies Right to Charge Toll for 
Telephoning Telegrams. 

The Virginia Corporation Commission 
on September 29 denied the Inter-Moun- 
tain Telephone Co., which has headquar- 
ters at Bristol, Tenn., the right to collect 
a 20-cent toll charge for telephoning tele- 
gtaph messages received at Abingdon to 
persons to whom they are addressed at 
Damascus. 

The case is a far-reaching one, in that 
various telephone companies in Virginia 
are reported to be making similar charges 
for telephoning telegraph messages. State 
Corporation Commissioner Lester Hooker 
prepared the commission’s opinion in the 
case. 

Beaver Chemical Co., Diebold-Hassenger 
Corp. and Smethport Extract Co. of 


Damascus, complained to the commission 
of the toll charge last November, and tes- 
timony was heard by the commission last 
Marck. 





Commissioner Hooker sets forth in his 
opinion that the telephone company oper- 
ates at both Abingdon and Damascus, and 
that subscribers at these two points enjoy 
free interchange of service. 


The petitioners are subscribers at the 
Damascus exchange and the Western 
Union Telegraph Co. is a subscriber at 
the Abingdon exchange. The petitioners 
send and receive many telegrams by West- 
ern Union, the majority of those received 
being addressed to them at Abingdon and 
telephoned to Damascus. 

The telephone company claimed that the 
state commission has no jurisdiction in 
the case, it being contended that inter- 
state commerce is involved. 

Commissioner Hooker holds, however, 
that the telephoning of the message to 
Damascus is separate and distinct from the 
sending of the telegraphic message to Ab- 
ingdon from outside the state, and that the 
commission has jurisdiction. 


Having arrived at this conclusion, and 
having quoted authorities to support it, 
Mr. Hooker points out that the rate sched- 
ule filed with the commission declares 
that “there is no toll charge between Ab- 
ingdon and Damascus.” The commission, 
therefore, holds that the 20-cent toll charge 
is unjustified. 

It is believed that the telephone com- 
pany will take an appeal to the Virginia 
Supreme Court of Appeals. 


Interstate Commission Approves 
Sale of Florida Company to Bell. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission 

on September 15 approved the acquisition 

by the Southern Bell Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. of the telephone properties of 
the Broward Utilities Co., of Hollywood, 

Fla., and issue a certificate of advantage 

and public interest. 

The Broward company owns and oper- 
ates an exchange at Hollywood, Fila. 
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Beyond the 
Reach of “Influence” 
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: 

: Few honest appraisals suit everyone. 

: Pessimists think them too high; opti- 

! mists, too low. Their protestations 
and pleas, however threatening they 
may be, have no influence on our 
intention, which is: to make honest 
appraisals. 


Our conviction that this is the only 
policy is dearer to us than profits. 
Ty Or as acandid banker put it: “I know | : 
| I can rely upon your values—you are 
big enough to be honest.” 
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which serves 1,062 stations. Many of these 
are private stations in hotels 
and apartment houses, there being approx- 
imately 300 residential and business sta- 
tions. The Bell company does not main- 
tain an exchange at Hollywood, but its 
through long distance lines pass through 
the city and connect with the Broward 
company’s exchange. 

Hollywood has grown to a city of ap- 
proximately 16,000 people within the past 
four years, and it is anticipated that its 
future increase will be rapid. The presi- 
dent of the Broward company was inter- 
ested in the development of Hollywood, 
and the exchange was built as an aid to 
that end. 


exchange 


The exchange was constructed under the 
supervision of the Bell company’s engi- 
neers and in conformity with that com- 
pany’s standard of construction, with the 
understanding that the Bell company 
would acquire it after the development of 
Hollywood had been finished. 


The president of the Broward company 
represented that he has had no experience 
in operating telephone properties, that he 
realizes that large capital expenditures will 
be necessary to meet the demand for ex- 
tensions and additions, and that he there- 
for wishes to sell the properties to the 
Southern Bell company, which is able to 
furnish Hollywood an adequate and effi- 
cient telephone service. 


On May 27, the Bell company contracted 
ito purchase all of the telephone properties 
of the Broward company, including the 
real estate and building in which the ex- 
change is located, for $125,000 cash. No 
additional securities will be issued to effect 
the proposed acquisition. 


An appraisal made by the Bell company’s 
engineer, finds the reproduction cost new 
lof the properties, less depreciation, to be 
$145,759. It is not contemplated that any 
of the acquired property will be retired 
from service. In 1925 revenues and ex- 
penses of the Broward company were $4,- 
098.82 and $10,443.48, respectively. No 
change in rate schedules is in immediate 
contemplation. 


Michigan Towns Want to Be In- 
cluded in Detroit Exchange. 
residents of Redford 
Lincoln Park to have the two com- 
munities included in the Detroit telephone 
area were heard on September 23 by the 
Michigan Public Utilities | Commission. 
The proposals, which are opposed by other 
citizens and the Michigan Bell Telephone 
Co., would give the towns Detroit rates 
and service and would eliminate the toll 
charge now levied between the metropolis 
and these suburbs. Redford was recently 

annexed to Detroit. 


Applications by 
and 


G. M. Welch, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the company, told the 
commissioners that if the applications are 
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allowed, the expense of constructing new 
lines and operating on the Detroit basis 
would result in the necessity of an in- 
crease in rates throughout Detroit. 





Nebraska Commission Approves 
Sale of Blair Bell Plant. 


Approval of the purchase by the Blair 
Telephone Co. of a distribution system of 
the Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. at 
Blair and the consolidation of the two 
properties has been given by the Nebraska 
State Railway Commission. Agitation for 
this consolidation has been carried on for 
ten years and several conferences had been 
held. The fact that the stock of the local 
company was widely held made it impos- 
sible to get action, and it was not until 
E. C. Hunt of Walthill—who owns four 
other companies with nine exchanges in 


that section—quietly purchased control 
that it was possible to put the deal 
through. In this he was encouraged by 


Blair people who desired to get rid of 
dual service conditions. 


The long contemplated union had _ its 
effect on maintenance of the property and 
on service. Mr. Hunt’s first efforts have 
been devoted to a thorough reconstruction 
of the entire property. He is paying the 
Northwestern Bell $12,000 for its distri- 
bution system, and it will use its equip- 
ment elsewhere. This was less than the 
property was worth, but the Bell was glad 
to yield the field. 

New central office equipment of the 
common battery type will be installed at 
Blair and the city lines will all go under- 
ground. Later a new central office build- 
ing will be erected. The city plant is now 
loaded to capacity, but the new plant will 
be built with provisions for increased 
growth. The farm lines of both companies 
are in bad shape and will be completely 
overhauled and reconstructed. A total of 
$61,600 comprises the new property con- 
struction, which will displace property of 
$22,543. 

The commission finds that, taking the 
previous valuation of the property and 
bringing it down to date, it has a depre- 
ciated present value of $90,553. After 
adding net additions, the reproduction cost 
new is fixed at $164,534. 


Assuming that all additions and better- 
ments are made as planned, the condition 
of the property should be raised from 60 
to 80 per cent. This would result in a 
present value of approximately $125,000. 
This figure, while not being found to be 
oresent value, is supported by book figures 
and provides a safe guide. 

There are about 145 duplicate telephones 
in service at present, 43 individual busi- 
ness, 57 party business, 13 individual resi- 
dences and 30 party residences. Under the 
rates proposed there will be a saving to 
the business men with two telephones now 
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$1.55 and $1.25, and $1.45 and 35 cents 
on residence The net 
$1,700 a year. 

The company also operates exchanges 
at Kennard and Fort Calhoun, and when 
the consolidation is complete it is estimated 
there will be 1,533 stations in service. Ap- 
plying the rates asked for, the gross reve- 
including tolls, will be $41,632 a 
At the present time there is a toll 
charge between Bell subscribers at Blair 
and the patrons of the other exchanges, 
but free service, now given by the Blair 
company, will be given to all. 


service. saving js 


wes, 


year. 


The total estimated expenses are $34,646 
a year, including $13,000 for maintenance 
and depreciation. The commission holds 
that the charge of $6,000 for salaries for 
officers and clerks is excessive and above 
the average for plants of this size. Three 
thousand dollars of the amount are for 
the general manager. Mr. Hunt is general 
manager of four other companies, from 
which he receives salaries. 

The commission says it is manifest that 
he will not be able to devote his full time 
to the Blair company, as indicated by his 
retention of the Blair manager at $2,160 
a year. The commission thinks that $2,000 
should be lopped off the $6,000 set-up. 
Ten per cent for maintenance and depre- 


ciation is held to be conservative under 
the circumstances of excessive reconstruc- 
tion, which calls for more than normal 
expenditure. 


On the basis of the applicant’s show- 
ing, the net would make a 5.7 per cent 
return on $125,000, but if the $2,000 is cut 
off the salary allowance, as suggested, the 
return will be 7.32 per cent. 

The company asked for $4.25 for in- 
dividual and $3.50 for party business serv- 
ice, but the commission thinks these are 
out of line with other Independent com- 
panies although not as high as the Bell 
charges, and it cuts them to $4 and $3.25 
respectively. This would cut the revenue 
$426 a year, and the commission thinks 
this justified by the facts. 

With this exception, the commission 
finds the schedule of rates applied for to 
be reasonable and should be approved. It 
is sure that the elimination of duplication 
and the complete reconstruction of the 
physical plant will result in a superior 
grade of service in the communities served. 

The rates approved for the Blair ex- 
change are: Individual business, $4 perf 
month; two-party business, $3.25; indivi- 
dual residence, $2.25; two-party residence, 
$1.75: rural, metallic, $2: rural, grounded, 
$1.75. 

The present rates of the Blair company 
and Bell are: Individual business, Blair, 
$2.50; Bell, $3.30. Two-party business. 
Blair, $2; Bell, $2.75. Four-party  busi- 
ness, Bell, $2.20. Individual residence. 
Blair, $1.50; Bell, $2.20. Two-party resi- 
dence, Blair, $1.25; Bell, $1.65. Four-party 
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residence, Blair, $1; Bell, $1.10. Rural, 
Blair, $1.65 for both grounded and metal- 
lic; Bell, $1.65, metallic only. 

The new rates authorized for Kennard 
are: Individual business, $3 per month; 
individual residence, $1.75; two-party resi- 
$1.50; rural, metallic, $2; 
grounded, $1.75. The same schedule ap- 
plics to Fort Calhoun, except that no 
grounded rural service is offered. 


dence, rural, 


The order is that permission to purchase 
and merge is given the Blair company, 
and that it may charge the rates stated to 
become effective only and not until con- 
solidation has been effected and the pro- 
gram of plant reconstruction has reached 
a stage where, in the opinion of the engi- 
neering department of the commission, rea- 
sonable and adequate service can be 
rendered. 


Files Brief with Supreme Court 


Regarding Sunday Service. 

R. L. Keester has filed with the Ne- 
braska Supreme Court his printed reasons 
for challenging the power and authority 
of the state railway commission to order 
him to keep his exchange at Orleans open 
all day Sunday. In his brief he directly 
raises the question of whether the com- 
mission can force any telephone company 
to open an exchange on Sunday at all. 
Mr. Keester is the owner and manager of 
the Farmers & Merchants Telephone Co. 
of Alma. 


Following a complaint of the Orleans 
Community Club that the telephone serv- 
ice was not satisfactory, because the ex- 
change closed at 10 o’clock every Sunday 
morning and did not open again until 3 
in the afternoon, the commission issued an 
order that the exchange be opened between 
those hours also, and sought to compen- 
sate the company by adding 10 cents a 
month to the rates. 

Mr. Keester is a man of deep religious 
convictions. He is also a lawyer, and he 
appears in the case for himself. His com- 
pany is a Nebraska corporation that op- 
erates exchanges at Alma, Orleans, Re- 
publican City and Stamford in Nebraska 
and Woodruff and Long Island in Kan- 
sas, across the line, besides handling toll 
lines for the Northwestern Bell and the 
United Telephone companies. 

All day and all night service is given at 
Alma and Orleans, and the other ex- 
changes open at 5 o'clock a. m. and close 
at 10 at night, with emergency call serv- 
ice. All give partial Sunday service, being 
closed from 10 in the morning until 3 in 
the afternoon. 

The position of Mr. Keester is that 
there does not exist, and has not existed at 


any time, any necessity for keeping the 
offices open during that period. By closing 
the offices at 10 in the morning, the op- 
attend 


erators are enabled to Sunday 
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school and church services, and he savs 
they have a right to the privilege. 

By compelling the offices to be opi», 
they are denied this privilege. 
condition exists at 


No special 
Orleans that distin- 
guishes the services from those performed 
at the other exchanges. Mr. Keester adds 
that it would be better for the complain- 
ants if they accepted the opportunity to 
attend those services. 

He contends that the commission has no 
power to determine when a thing to be 
done is a necessity, that any finding of 
that character is void and that it contra- 
venes law of both God and man. It has 
no authority to compel any company in the 


state to operate its exchange on Sunday, 
whether owned by an individual or a cor- 
poration. The state law excepts only on 
works of charity and necessity, and he 
contends that the proper interpretation of 
that is that it is the necessity of the per- 
son who works and not of him who com- 
pels the work. 

Of all the 18 witnesses called, none tes- 
tified to a single instance where any act of 
charity or case of necessity was neglected 
for want of use of the telephone or that 
the company could assist or alleviate. On 
the contrary, six of the business men tes- 
tified that they were carrying on their bus 
iness on Sunday for gain the same as week 
days and for that reason needed the tele- 
phone to assist them. 


Throughout their entire testimony there 
does not appear any evidence that they or 
any of the citizens of the community have 
been discommoded between the hours of 
10 and 3 on any Sunday from going to 
church or Sunday school or any other 
lawful act or work that the law permits 
done on the Lord’s day. Because _ the 
storekeepers, creamery company and [ill- 
ing stations keep open on Sunday in vio- 
lation of the law, is no reason to compe! 
a telephone operator, who is guaranteed 
by the constitution the right to worship 
dictates of her 
conscience, to work at the switchboard to 
assist and 


God according to the 


participate in their unlawful 
acts or to become a party to their crime. 

A history of the Sunday laws from the 
ancient days in England to the present is 
made a part of the brief, and the point is 
made that the Christian religion is the re- 
ligion of liberty, and that it is evident im 
all enactments it was desired that the 
state support it so far as consistent with 
the general freedom of conscience and re- 
ligious worship. 

Many court decisions are cited to show 
that the courts have upheld the constitu- 
tionality of Sunday laws and have declared 
they are not in restraint of commerce and 
that all rights of property are subject to 
the limitation of the law. The verdict of 
science supports a day’s rest in seven, and 
uniform ob- 


the public interest requires 


servance. He says the courts have to an 
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extent made this compulsory, not by way 
of enforcing the conscience, but as a pro- 
tection to those who are entitled to the 
day. The legislature having chosen Sun- 
day as that day, it becomes the lawful day 
ot rest. 

The point is made that to apply this rule 
oi all-day Sunday and holiday service to 
Orleans will be to discriminate against 
the other exchanges. Alma has a 15-cent 
higher business rate and 10 cents higher 
The farm telephones are 
the same on all exchanges. To give those 
on the Orleans exchange this added serv- 
ice without added cost is a discrimination 


for residences. 


against all other farmers. 
Keester that 
the importance of the case cannot be over- 


In concluding, Mr. says 


estimated. The points involved are of the 
greatest interest to the public as well as to 
the public utilities, especially the tele- 
phone companies. It involves for all 
time the right of the commission, first, to 
determine when an act to be performed on 
Sunday is an act of necessity; second, if 
the act to be performed must be of neces- 
sity to and on behalf of the persons or 
corporations performing the work; third, 
has the commission the authority to order 
and comp:l a person or corporation to op- 
erate a_ telephone exchange under the 
provisions of the statute, the bill of rights, 
the first amendment to the federal consti- 
tution and under the divine commandment 


of God to remember the day and keep it 


TELEPHONY 


holy; fourth, is not the order discrimina- 
tory; and fifth, has the order made ample 
provision to defray the necessary expense 
and compensation for the service? 


Court to Rule on Authority to 
Require Standard Acounting. 
The Nebraska State Railway Cormis- 

sion has gone into court to test its power 

to compel all common carrier telephone 
companies to install its standard 

It has brought suit in the 

district court of Howard county to com- 

pel the Farmers’ Mutual Telephone Co., 
of Cotesfield, to obey this general order, 
which was issued some years ago. 


system 
of accounting. 


Recently the commission sent one of its 
accountants to Cotesfield, who offered to 
do the work free of charge, but the com- 
pany officials refused to permit this to be 
done and will not do it themselves. 

The company serves 131 subscribers, of 
whom 114 are owners of stock. It switches 
for Danneviske company, with 30 patrons, 


and the Fish Creek company, with ten. 
This brings it, the commission claims, 
within the purview of the law. 

The standard accounting system was 


ordered installed for a double purpose. It 


enables the commission to at all times 
keep a check upon the financial operations 
of a company, and it also enables the com- 


pany officials to at all times see what the 
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company is doing, whether it is making 
money or not. 

Some of the smaller companies have 
been reluctant to put the system in be- 
cause of the trouble in keeping the books, 
although for these the system is very sim- 
ple, and also because none of them know 
anything about bookeeping. The commis- 
sion is determined to compel general ob- 
servance, if the courts will uphold it. 


New York Companies Petition for 
Approval of Merger. 

The Sylvan Lake Telephone Corp. of 
Hopewell Junction, N. Y., on September 
27 made application to the New York 
Public Service Commission for a certifi- 
cate of convenience and necessity for the 
operation of a telephone system in Hope- 
well Junction and immediate vicinity in 
Dutchess county. The East Fishkill Tele- 
phone Co. now operating there made ap- 
plication at the same time for approval 
of the transfer of its property and system 
to the Sylvan Lake company. 

Lester W. Seguine, president of the Syl- 
van Lake company, proposes, if the trans- 
fer is approved and certificate issued, to 
repair and improve the present plant in 
East Fishkill, give 
service in Hopewell Junction and nearby. 
The officers East 
Fishkill desire to 
give up operation of the property and re- 


and better telephone 


and directors of the 


company, it is stated, 
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tire from the local telephone business. 

The Sylvan Lake company was incor- 
porated in January, 1926, with a capital 
stock of $30,000, of which $15,000 is pre- 
ferred and $15,000 common. The direc- 
tors are Lester W. Seguine, of Hopewell 
Junction; Mary A. Seguine, Kingston ; 
David Harvey, Poughkeepsie; Harry 
Joyce, J. Felix Chalet and Seymour N. 
Vines, Syracuse; and John E. Larkin, 
Phoenix. 


Exchange at Hooker, Okla., Pur- 
chased by James Thompson. 


The Oklahoma Corporation Commission 
in cause No. 7648, J. E. No. 1498, granted 
permission to the Hooker Telephone Co. 
to sell its exchange at Hooker, to James 
Thompson. 


Mr. Thompson is one of the best known 
telephone men in Oklahoma, having owned 
and operated the Sand Springs Telephone 
Co. at Sand Springs, up until about a 
year ago. He sold that plant to the South- 
western Bell Telephone Co. and removed 
his residence to Norman. He retained 
wnership, however, of the Wetumka Tele- 
phone Co. at Wetumka, and operated that 
exchange continuously since selling his 
Sand Springs property. 


Wisconsin Bell Authorized to 
Increase Rates on Two Exchanges. 


On September 29, the Wisconsin Tele- 
phone Co. was authorized by the Wiscon- 
sin Railroad Commission to change its 
rates for service at Sturgeon Bay, effec- 
tive October 1. It was.also authorized to 
change its rates at Ellsworth on and 
after the first day of the month it sub- 
mits evidence to the commission of the 
completion of the rebuilding of its ex- 
change and has made property additions 
to substantially the amount of $28,000. 

In the Ellsworth case, the commission 
accepted the book value of the company 
and an additional investment of $28,800, 
as the company is now engaged in the re- 
habilitation of the exchange. The rate 
base for each exchange based upon the 
average book value for the year 1925 is 
975,406 for Sturgeon Bay and $74,972 
for Ellsworth. 


The commission computed depreciation 
using a 5 per cent sinking fund method, 
and its computations indicate that the op- 
erating expenses of the Sturgeon Bay ex- 
change should have been charged with 
$3346 and the Ellsworth exchange with 
$3,308 for depreciation. 

The operating results for Sturgeon Bay 
‘or 1924 showed 11 per cent available for 
depreciation and return; and in 1925, 10.2 
Per cent; for Ellsworth the percentages 
Was 6.7 per cent and 5.6 per cent. 


“In order, therefore, that the company 
could have provided properly for deprecia- 
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tion and have earned a reasonable return 
on its investment,” says the commission. 
“We find that the Sturgeon Bay exchange 
should have earned $9,579 and the Ells- 
worth exchange $9,860, during the year 
1925, as compared with the $7,686.54 and 
$2,589.30 that the respective exchanges ac- 
tually earned. This showing indicates a 
necd for additional revenues of approxi- 
mately $1,893 at Sturgeon Bay and $7,217 
at Ellsworth.” 

The commission after a traffic study by 
the company and its own analysis of the 
of rendering service, said that a 
switching rate of $6 is justified, instead 
of $7.50 a year asked. The commission, 
however, admits that this rate is low by 
comparison with rates in many other lo- 


cost 


calities. 
The old and new net monthly rates au- 
thorized by the commission are as follows: 


Class of Service Sturgeon Ellsworth 
Service within the Bay 
Urban. Base Rate 
Area: 
Old New Old = New 
Business : 
One-party ....$3.50 $4.00 $2.25 $3.00 
Two-party ... 3.00 3.50 2.00 2.50 
Extension 1.00 1.00 75 ~=1.00 
Residence : 
One-party . 200 2.25 150 2.00 
Two-party 1.75 2.00 1.25 1.75 
Four-party 165 6175 1.50 
Extension we 75 75 
THE 
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Switching Service Expense Basis 
for Increasing Rates. 
On September 27, the Wisconsin Rail- 


road Commission authorized the Water-. 


town Telephone Co., of Watertown, to in- 
crease its rates for telephone service as 
follows: 


One-party service within a radius of one 
mile of central, plus an additional charge 
of $6 per 4% mile or fraction thereof be- 
yond the one-mile radious—old rate, $24; 
new rates, $27 plus $9 per %4 mile or frac- 
tion. 

Two-party service within a radius of 
one mile of central, plus an additional 
charge of $3 per 4 mile or fraction there- 
of beyond the one-mile radius—old rate, 
$20; new rates $24 plus $4.50 per % 
mile or fraction. 

Rura! residence service within radius of 
four miles of central, plus an additional 
charge of $2 per mile or fraction thereof 
beyond the four-mile radius—old rate, 
$18; new rates, $24 plus $3 per 4 mile or 
fraction. 

Rural business service takes rate for 
corresponding class of residence service 
plus $3 per year—new rates, $35 plus $3 
per ™%4 mile or fraction. 


The new rates are net rates per year 
and became effective for service rendered 
on and after October 1. 

The inadequacy of the old rates was due 
partly to the increased labor and material 
costs, but largely to an increased charge 
for switching service of from $3 to $7.50 
a station per year. 

The the Watertown Tele- 
phone Co. are switched by the Wisconsin 
Yelephone Co. and the increased cost 
makes a 


stations of 


of 
this addition 
to the operating expenses of the company. 


service substantial 
The book value of the company’s property 
and plant as of December 31, 1925, was 
$31,924.15, the commission 
used as the rate base in determining the 
necessary revenue requirements. 


which figure 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedules of Hearings. 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 
September 15: Approval given the ac- 
quisition by the Southern Bell Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. of the telephone proper- 
ties of the Broward Utilities Co., Holly- 
wood, Fla., in accordance with the con- 
tract described in the application, and a 
certificate of advantage and public interest 

issued. 
CALIFORNIA. 

September 28: The Colfax Telephone 
Exchange authorized to place in effect a 
charge of five cents for each local tele- 
phone message made from public pay 
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stations on and after November 1, and 
also to establish certain rates and rules 
governing moves and changes of tele- 
phone equipment. 

September 28: M. C. Langstaff, owner 
and manager of the Forest Hill Telephone 
Exchange, authorized to place in effect a 
rate of five cents for each local message 
made from public pay stations, and to 
establish certain rates and rules governing 
moves and changes of telephone equip- 
ment. 

September 28: O. F. Goodrich of Lan- 
caster, doing business under the name of 
Antelope Valley Telephone Co. authorized 
to place in effect a charge of five cents 
for each local message made from public 
pay stations. 

GEORGIA. 


September 14: The Southern Bell Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. instructed that 
upon the installation and completion of a 
common battery switchboard at its 
Waynesboro exchange, it might then place 
in effect the following schedule of rates: 
Business, one-party line, $4.50, two-party 
line, $4.00; residence, one-party line, $2.75, 
four-party line, $2.25. 

September 22: Hearing on petition of 
Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
for revision of toll rates affecting stations 
between 36 and 80 miles apart and other 
miscellaneous changes. 


ILLINOIS. 

September 8: Motion of Attorney Otis 
F. Glenn, for the reopening for further 
hearing of proposed advance in rates for 
telephone service in Anna, Union county, 
stated in rate schedule Ill. C. C. 2, filed 
by the Illinois Southern Telephone Co. 

September 9: Order permanently va- 
cating and setting aside resuspension order 
affecting rate schedule Ill. C. C. 1, of the 
Jo Daviess County Mutual Telephone Co. 
applying to service in Massabach and vi- 
cinity; also authorizing the company to 
place in effect Ill. C. C. 1, for telephone 
service in Massabach and vicinity, effective 
October 1, under conditions set forth in 
order. 

September 9: Order issued authorizing 
the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. to sell 
and convey certain premises in the city of 
Ottawa, La Salle county, to the First Pres- 
byterian church and society of Ottawa for 
$3,500. 

September 9: Order issued approving 
intercorporate agreement contract between 
the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. and the 
Perry County Telephone Co. for inter- 
change of telephone service. 

September 9: Order issued approving 
intercorporate contract between the IIli- 
nois Bell Telephone Co. and the Winne- 
bago County Telephone Co. for  inter- 
change of telephone service. 

September 9: Order issued approving 
intercorporate agreement dated June 2%. 
between the Commercial Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. and the Birds Mutual Telephone 
Co. for connection of toll lines of the 
companies. 








15, 1926. 





Diversified Investments Incorporated 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 

The regular quarterly dividend of $1.00 a share (8% on the issue 
price) on the Class “A” Stock, and $1.75 a share on the 7% Preferred 
Stock has been declared payable October 15, 1926, to the stockholders 
of record as of the 14th day of October, 1926, at 3 P. M. The books 
will be closed to transfer on October 11, 1926, and reopened on October 


(Signed) 


V. E. CHANEY, 
Treasurer. 
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October 9, 1926. 


September 9: Order issued approving 
lease by the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago 
& St. Louis Railway Co. to the Wabash 
Valley Telephone Co. of certain premises 
- Paris, described in order, for five years 

t $24 a year. 

" aoe 9: Order issued approving 
lease by the Chicago & Northwestern Rail- 
way Co. to the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., of certain premises in Pe- 
oria county, described in order, for one 
year from April 1, 1926, at $10 a year. 

September 9: Order issued approving 
lease by the Chicago & Northwestern Rail- 
way Co. to the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. of certain land near Speer, 
Stark county, described in order, for one 
year from April 1, at $10 a year. 

September 9: Order issued approving 
lease by the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. to 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Co 


of certain space on fourth floor of the 
3ell Telephone Building at 212 West 
Washington street, Chicago, for one year 


from April 25, at $44.04 per month until 
April 30, and thereafter at the rate of 
$220.25 a month. 

September 9: Order issued approving 
lease by the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad Co. to the Empire Tele- 
phone Co. of certain land at Bradford, 
Stark county, for five years from July 1, 
at $6 a year. 

September 9: Order issued approving 
lease by the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad Co. to the Rock River Telephone 
Co. of certain land at Steward, Lee county, 
for five years at $6 a year. 

September 9: Order issued approving 
lease between the Chicago, Rock Island & 


Pacific Railway Co. and the New York 
Central Railroad Co. to the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. of certain 


space under the train shed of the La Salle 
St. station in Chicago, from September 
1, 1925, until August 31, 1930, at $25,187.87 
a year. 

September 9: Motion made by B. S. 
De Boice, attorney, that complaint of 
Palmyra Telephone Co. vs. Modesto Tele- 
phone Co., relative to the invasion of the 
rural territory of the Palmyra Telephone 
Co. by the Modesto Telephone Co. near 
Palmyra, Macoupin county, be reopened 
for further hearing. 

September 15: A petition filed by the 
Fairbury Telephone Co. and Colfax Tele- 
phone Co. asking for a rehearing of the 
Lexington Home Telephone Co. concerning 
the operation of a toll line from Fairbury 
to Colfax without having secured a cer- 
tificate of convenience and necessity. 

September 15: Petition filed by the 
Fairbury Telephone Co. for a rehearing of 
complaint of the Lexington Home Tele- 
Phone Co. for failure of the former to re- 
establish toll line connections between Lex- 


ington and Fairbury, case 16188 and other 
matters. 


_ October 5: Hearing at Springfield, be- 


lore Commissioner Burkhardt, on com- 
plaint filed by The Farmers Fountain 
Telephone Co. of Columbia and the IIli- 
nois Agriculture Association versus the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. and the 
Harrison Telephone Co. charging the re- 
spondent with refusing to establish a phy- 
sical connection between its toll lines and 


the lines of complainant company at Co- 
lumbia. 
October 6: Hearing at Springfield be- 


fore Commissioner W. J. Smith on “ee 
cation of the Illinois Beil Telephone Co. i 
the matter of the proposed advance ss 
rates for service in Quincy and _ vicinity, 


TELEPHONY 


stated in 
company. 

October 6: Hearing at Springfield be- 
fore Commissioner Trovillion, on joint ap- 
plication of the Illinois Bell Telephone 
Co. and the Illinois Central Telephone Co. 
for approval of sale by the former and 
purchase by the latter of a certain toll 
line property in the vicinity of Virden, 
Girard and Auburn, III. 

MICHIGAN. 

September 23: Hearing on applications 
of residents of Redford and Lincoln Park 
to have the two communities included ia 
the Detroit telephone area. 

September 22: Hearing on complaint of 
citizens of Grand Rapids and Muskegon 
concerning the telephone service between 
these cities. At the conclusion of the 
hearing, the Michigan Bell Telephone Co., 
which operates in Grand Rapids and the 
United Home Telephone Co., operating in 
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companies 
long time a tree trimmer which not only 
safeguards the operator, 
‘work for which it is cut out 


absolute safety 
work around high tension wires bec 
sature. 
for 30,000 volts is 
proof of its adaptability and perfect safety. 


BARTLETT 


INSULATED 
TREE TRIMMERS 


Trimmers have always been famous 
cutting quality. 
a limb 14” 
severed with absolute ease. 

You can obtain Bartlett Tree 
Attractively 
amount of pruning work to do. 


Full descriptive literature on request. 


Bartlett Manufacturing Company 
452 E. Lafayette Ave.. Detroit,Mich. oA 
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Muskegon, agreed to construct three new 
circuits immediately between the two 
towns. Officials of the Bell company said 
that six new circuits are planned. 

New HAmpPsHIRE, 

September 23: Hearing on joint peti- 
tions of the Connecticut Valley Telephone 
Co. and the Peoples Telephone Co. of 
Lyme for the sale of the latter company 
to the former. No opposition was made to 
the sale. 

New York. 

September 27: The Sylvan Lake Tele 
phone Corp. of Hopewell Junction, filed 
application for a certificate of convenience 
and necessity for the operation of a tele- 
phone system in Hopewell Junction and 
immediate vicinity in Cutchess county, the 
East Fishkill Telephone Co. now operating 
there, making petition at the same time for 
approval of the transfer of its property 
and system to the Sylvan Lake company. 
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Vaelvation—Supervision—Plant—Inductive Interference 
Expert Administrative Counsel for Utilities 


“JAY G. MITCHELL 
TELEPHONE ENGINEER 
Member AI. E. E.> 


Member W. S. E. 
1411 South Park Ave. Springfield, Ill. 































Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 


Menadnock Building CHICAGO 




















CONSULTING 
Telephone Engineer 


GARRISON BABCOCK 
1107 White Building 
SEATTLE - WASHINGTON 






















ww. C. POLK 
CONSULTING TELEPHONE ENGINEER’ 


Plans, Estimates and Reports, 
Appraisal and Supervision 


Can arrange a moderate amount of financing 


Telephone Bldg. Kansas City, Me 





















W. H. CRUMB 


Telephone Engineer 


9 South Clinton St. Chicago 






















TELEPHONE ACCOUNTING 


“COFFEY SYSTEM” 


The Independent Standard 


Coffey System and Audit Co., C. P. A. 
607 Peoples Bank Bidg. Indianapolis, Ind. 
Exclusive Telephone Accountants 




























J.G.WRAY & CO. 
Telephone Engineers 
ecialists in Appraisals, Rate Surveys, 


nancial Investigations, Organization, 
and Operation of Telephone Companies. 


J. G. Wray, Fellow A. I. E. B. 
Cyrus G. Hill 


1217 First National Bank Bldg., Chicago 


















Rate Cases Valuations 


Charles W. McKay 
Financial Reports 
448 Wrigley Building 


Phone Superior 3016 


Chicago 














TELEPHONY 


NortH DAKOTA. 

August 30: The Dakota Central Tele- 
phone Co., of Aberdeen, S. D., filed ap- 
plication for the establishment of a new 
schedule of intrastate toll rates in North 
Dakota. 

September 18: Permission to abandon 
telephone exchange at Pillsbury, was de- 
nied C. G. Hilliard. 

September 18: The complaint of the 
Griggs County Telephone Co. against the 
Central North Dakota Telephone Co. in 
regard to toll service was withdrawn after 
conference and the files thereby closed. 

September 18: Approval given the ap- 
plication of the Northwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. for authority to discontinue toll 
station at Grano. It appeared that the peo- 
ple of Grano had adequate toll connection 
without this station. 

September 18: The Northwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. granted permission to close 
the toll station at Coal Bank as the party 
no longer required service. 

September 18: The Dakota Central 
Telephone Co. given permission to place 
into effect November 1, increased tele- 
phone rentals ranging from 25 cents to $1 
a month. 

September 21: Application filed by 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. of 
Fargo for permission to discontinue toll 
station at Loraine. 

September 24: Application filed by the 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. of Fargo 
for permission to discontinue its toll sta- 
tion at Windsor. 

September 27: Approval given sale of 
the telephone line of Claude Burgett of 
Orr, to the Parker Telephone Co. of Ink- 
ster. 

On10. 

September 8: The authority to issue 
and dispose of first mortgage bonds of the 
Garrettsville Telephone Co. of Garretts- 
ville, granted in the original order, ordered 
rescinded, and the company authorized to 
issue its common capital stock of the par 
value of $32,000 and demand notes secured 
by first mortgage upon all of its property, 
and bearing interest at the rate of 7 per 
cent per annum, of the principal sum of 
$23,000. 

OKLAHOMA. 

September 25: Hooker Telephone Co. 
authorized to sell its exchange at Hooker 
to James Thompson. 

VIRGINIA. 

September 29: On complaint of the 
Beaver Chemical Co., Diebold Hassenger 
Corp. and Smethport Extract Co. of Da- 
mascus, the charge of 20 cents toll charge 
by the Inter-Mountain Telephone Co. on 
telegrams addressed to the complainants at 
Abingdon and telephoned to Damascus, was 
held to be unjustified. 

WISCONSIN, 

September 27: Watertown Telephone 
Co. of Watertown authorized to increase 
its rates for service. 

September 28: The Wisconsin Tele- 
phone Co. authorized to increase its rates 
at its Sturgeon Bay and Ellsworth ex- 
changes. 

October 11: Hearing at Madison on the 
application of the Wisconsin Telephone 
Co. for authority to revise its toll rates in 
the state. 

October 13: Hearing at Sheboygan on 
application of the Wisconsin Telephone 
Co. for authority to apply its standard 
toll rates between Sheboygan and Sheboy- 
gan Falls. 

October 14: Hearing at Madison on 
application of the Wisconsin Telephone 
Co. for authority to revise its toll rates 
in the state. 
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ACCOUNTING! 


Spedaliontion on Public Utility Account- 
ing Records and Audits enables us to best 
serve Telephone Companies. 


HERDRICH AND BOGGS 


Certified Public Accountants 
1014 Merchants Bank Bldg., Indianapelis, Ind. 








HARRY N. FARIS 


Telephone Consultant 


Service Investigations Rebuilding Programs 
Rate Studies and Fundamental Plant Plans 


Allied Accounting Service 
300 North Cedar St. Abilene, Kans. 











GUSTAV HIRSCH 


Consulting Engineer 


In all branches of Telephone Engineering 
Rate Cases, Appraisals, Financial 
Investigations, Inspections 
and Reports. 


COLUMBUS ° OHIO 














BRUCE V. HILL 
TELEPHONE ENGINEER 
Construction—Transmission and 
Noise Investigation 
Are poor transmission and noise stealing 


half your profits? Let us help you elimi- 
nate them. 


1331 Monadnock Blk. 





Chicago 











ACCOUNTING 


Telephone System & Accounting Co. 
406 W. 34th Street 
Kansas City, Mo. 

W. J. MAROLD, President 














LIGHTNING ARRESTERS 


Manufactured by 
MINNESOTA ELECTRIC CO. 
Minneapolis, Mirn. 
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